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THE DEANE WINTHROP HOUSE 


AT WINTHROP, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Said to have been built in 1637 and to be the oldest house now standing in the 
territory of the old town of Boston. 
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INVITATION. 

yo are always welcome at The Com- | 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried | 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well | 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he oldest house now standing in the territory 

of the old town of Boston, and probably one 
of the oldest in New England,—the Deane 
Winthrop house at Point Shirley, Winthrop,— 
seems to have added twelve years to its age at 
a bound. Hitherto it has been assumed that 
the house was built in 1649 by Deane Winthrop 
himself, youngest son of the first Governor of 
Massachusetts. Evidence recently discovered 
seems to show, however, that it was already 
standing when the land was conveyed to Win- 
throp by Capt. William Peirce, in 1637—himself 
no mean figure, for he was master of the May- 
jlower in 1629, and prepared the copy for one 
of the first books, if not the first, published in 
the colonies, an almanac for 1639, 

Quite apart from the question of its origin, 
the house is an interesting structure, as the 
cover-page picture shows. ‘That is one of the 
reasons which prompts the Winthrop Improve- 
ment Association to purchase and preserve it. 
Unlike most of the old New England houses, 
it belongs to the colonial period, not to the period 
of the Revolution. Entering by the front door, 
the visitor steps into a narrow hall from which 
leads a flight of stairs. From each end of the 
hall doors open into large rooms. _U p-stairs there 
are two rooms, similar to those below, and 
above the chambers is a large attic. From 
foundations to chimney-tops, the house is built 
in the massive fashion of old times. It will 
stand for several more generations if given a 


chance. 

Nee the truant officer nor the policeman is 
an agreeable figure to the eye of the idealist, 

yet there is no doubt he is necessary—conspicu- 

ously so in some communities. Arguing for an 
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| had been, at the Peabody Museum in Salem, 


| identified by an 





additional truant officer, the superintendent of 
schools in a Rhode Island city declares that, | 
comparing the census and the registration, fully | 
one thousand children of school age had not 
attended school at all during the year. The 
serious purport of this appears when it is added 
that this thousand represents about one-eighth 
of the school popuiation. Nor does the case 
seem any less urgent when it is recalled that, 
‘ behind all childish grievances and disinclina- 
tions, it is the parents who are really ‘9 blame. 


te thinks of the automobile as a toy of 
leisure, at best a means of gaining speed 
in locomotion, yet of course it may be yoked to 
the most prosaic uses, just as has been done in a 
suburb of Springtield, Massachusetts. Here a 
citizen who had traded for a twenty-horse- 
power machine, with which he felt he could 
not afford to amuse himself, employs it to saw 
wood, To the rear of the body he attached a 
circular saw, connected with the engine, but 
removable at will. When he goes out on busi- 
ness, the auto is simply an auto until he reaches 
the right wood-pile. Then he connects the saw, 
and goes through the wood-pile at the rate of 
twenty cords a day. Not necessity but practi- 
cality is the mother of such invention. It savors 
of Yankee sense and hard-earned dollars. 
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ver since 1860 Chinese students have been 
coming to American colleges, and at the 
present time the Chinese government sends each 
year from thirty to one hundred, or even more, 
honor students from government-aided univer- 
sities, who are expected to win honors in this 
country also, and then return to their own to 
serve as teachers. Thirty-eight such Chinese | 
came to Harvard the other day—erect and digni- | 
fied youths arrayed in well-fitting American | 
clothing, and with their smooth black hair cut | 
in the most approved Occidental style. They 
will take the full four years’ course, and will 
then specialize at various universities, prepar- | 
atory to their life-work at home. American | 
universities have no hesitation in welcoming | 
these young men. They work hard, rapidly | 
adopt American customs,—or the best of them, | 
—and socially assimilate with the life of the 
university, being readily accepted by the best | 
fraternities and clubs. 
Gad 
Ithough Congress recently appropriated one 
hundred thousand dollars for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Constitution, ‘‘Old Tronsides,’’ the 
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work has been held in abeyance until the plans | 
could be found, for the law required the re- 
building to follow as closely as possible the | 
original designs. Even while the government | 
and numerous historical societies were searching | 
for light on this question, a tive-foot model of | 
the noted frigate was on exhibition, as it long 








The other day it was seen and | 
officer of the Charlestown ; 
Navy-Yard. <A few days after the model was 
inspected, the original plans, with a long de- 
scription of the frigate, were found in the files 
of the Navy Department. It now seems certain 
that the pious task with which most New Eng- 
landers are likely to be in sympathy may pro- 
ceed with accuracy and without delay. 


Massachusetts. 
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SLAPPED THE WRONG MAN. 


he scene was California and the story is told 

by Mr. Cupples in ‘‘Scotch Deerhounds.’’ 
A surveying party was laying out a railroad, 
and had its camp in a wild part of the state. 
Some of the chainmen and axmen, at work in 
an open pasture, had been attacked by a bull, 
which took offense at the red marking flag, and 
had to be shot. 


The men, in fear of getting into trouble with 
the Spanish owner of the animal, di 
carcass to the woods and carefully covered up 
every trace of the slaughter. Meat, however, 
was sadly needed in the camp, and Billy stole 
out in the early dawn to dig up the body of the 
bull. Later, two more of the men, accompanied 
by two of the dogs, followed. 

As oe drew near the woods they heard 
the sound of digging, and in a few moments 
caught sight of what they supposed to be Billy, 
hard at work. Thinking to startle their com- 
rade, they crept softly up in the dim light. 
Tobin, who was ahead, succeeded in getting 
close to the industrious figure. Raising his 
hand, he bestowed a vigorous slap full on the 
bent back. The figure turned with a thunderous 
growl. It was an immense black bear. 

A shout from above informed them that 
Billy was perched in a tree overhead, where he 
had taken refuge from bruin. The two men 
tore through the underbrush, but — soon dis- | 
covered that they were not pursued, the bear | 
being too intent on the buried meat to heed 
slight insults in the shape of slaps. The two 
men crept back, and after a whispered consul- 
tation with Billy, tried to rout the bear. But 
the creature was absorbed in his meal. Then 
Billy made a partial descent from his perch. 
This roused bruin to action, and he made a 
rush for Billy, who quickly remounted. 

The men took advantage of the bear’s sally 
and fired from the underbrush. Nearly a dozen 
shots hit the furious beast before he began even 
to feel them. Then he put for the open. The 
two dogs were let loose. One fastened his 
fangs in the back of bruin’s ear, the other hung 
on to the tenderest of his cheek. The bear 

up and tried to shake himself free, but 
the dogs’ grip was firm. At last a shot from 
Tobin’s gun took the beast straight in the eye, 
and the huge creature fell dead. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF BOSTON. 


W hen Mr. Bishop made his walk of a thou- 
sand miles across South America some 
years ago he was known to his companions on 
the pampas by the name of ‘‘ Boston,’’ because 
he had sailed from that port when he left home. 
A similar way of naming Americans has been 
followed on the northwest coast ever since the 
time of William Gray. The South American 
drovers and herdsmen insisted upon pronouncing 
the name ‘‘Bostron.’? Knowing it to be a place 
name, they were at a loss to locate the town, 
as Mr. Bishop relates. 


During our journey, as they were riding 
along, the patron and the capataz entered 
upon a geographical discussion, and, as their 
opinions differed widely, they called upon me 
to decide between them; but as Don José had 
the reputation of a great scholar among his 
men, | did not dare to give him any opinion 
of my own, and they went on in the same tone 
as before. 

**Where ix Bostron ?’? asked the capataz. 

‘*Bostron is in France, to be sure,’’ replied 
the other. 

‘*That cannot be, because France is a great 
way off, and has not got any moon; and the 
gringo told me, the other night, that there is a 
moon in Bostron, and North America is in the 
same place. ’’ 

** Fool! ’? exclaimed the scholar. ‘‘ North 
America is in England, the country where the 
gringos live that tried to take Buenos Aires.’’ 

h was confident that he was right, and I 
left them to themselves. 
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TROUBLE ENOUGH WITHOUT THAT. | 


ither the driver of the milk-wagon was too | 

slow in crossing the track, or the motor- | 
man of the street-car was reckless, for the car 
struck the wagon with great force, upset it, 
threw the driver out, and deluged a consider- 
able portion of the landscape with milk. 


Fortunately, the driver escaped with a few 
ruises. He picked himself up, freed the horse 
from the shafts of the overturned vehicle, and 
then turned to the motor-man and conductor, 
who, with several of the passengers, had come | 
to offer their assistance. 

“‘Gentlemen,’”’? he said, pale but calm, ‘‘I 
don’t mind being thrown out of my wagon and 
having a few pieces of skin scraped off of me. 
I’m willing to face the and take whatever 
he thinks is coming to me. can stand all that. 
But the first man that tells me there’s no use 
in crying over spilt milk is going to get into 
trouble !’’ 




















Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientixe, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 




















‘The School of A 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. Fo 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. 8' 
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TORER, Jamaica Plain, 





griculture | 
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and Train- 
ing Ephool. 


128 Tremont St., Boston. Estab. 40 years. Special terms 


Boston STAMMERERS?’ Institute 









RUNNING WATER 


For Country Estates, 
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NSS) Farms, Factories, Etc. 
YS Our system of Tanks and Tank 
5 Kt Towers is adaptable toany need. 
= =) Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
V SON. E. TANK & TOWER ©0., 
Za, 112 High St., Boston. 





ry 


We also supply Windmills, Gasoline 
engines, Etc. 











A Brain 


Deposit !! 


$10,000 in your bank draws $400 
per year. A graduate of 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


rarely starts out on a salary of less 
than $400 a year, and from that to 
$700, which means that the skill 
acquired at this institution is equiv- 
alent to a fund in the bank ranging 
from $10,000 to $17,000. 


Which is Wiser ? 


To allow that $150 of yours (the 
cost of 40 weeks’ instruction at 
Burdett College) to remain on inter- 
est in the bank and yield $6 a 
year, or to draw it out and 


Deposit It 
Above Your Ears 


and so increase its earning power 
ONE HUNDRED TIMES? 


sumese a 


$377.50 


Ten Weeks. 
Fall Term begins 
Tuesday, September 4th. 
Address Principal for FREE Catalogue. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND, 
18 Boylston Street, Boston. 

















TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 


FROM THE FAMOUS * 
Taylor’s 

at 

Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


Price, 
post-paid, 

nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 


ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
vefunded. Send size wanted to 





Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order, 






































Earning 4% ? 


Is Your Money 


You probably have a savings 
account in your local bank. 

How much is it earning for you? 

The Slater Trust Company of 
Pawtucket, R. I., pays 4% com- 
pounded semiannually on all 
savings accounts. 

The Slater.Trust Company has 
a Capital of $500,000, and in ad- 
dition a surplus of $750,000. It 
has over 8,800 depositors with 
a total deposit account of over 
$6,250,000. 

Your savings are safeguarded by 
men of the highest integrity. 

Why not transfer your account to 
the Slater Trust Company and get 
*the advantage of its higher rate ? 


Send to-day for our 
‘*Banking by Mail’’ Booklet. 


Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


























SEPTEMBER 








No finer place can be found than 
the Adirondacks in September. 

The air is cool and bracing, the 
scenery beautiful, and the sense of 

rfect rest that comes with the night 
is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached 
from all directions by the 





“ America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


For acopy of “he Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them.” send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 











SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 


HANDIFOLD 


Toicet Paper 








in the 
World 

in a 
Neat, 
Clean, 
Handy 
Package. 


A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro- 
tected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves 
from the original package—one sheet at 
atime. No litter, no waste. 

Hight packages of Handifold will supply 
a large family one year. Kach package 
comes in a — handy and dust- 

roof box, with convenient hanger, ready 
or instant use anywhere. 

Uf dealer doesn’t carry“ Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day Jor free samples and prices. 
THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
116 Bedford St., Boston. 


























HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 
Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 
Do away with that 
“Cold Room.” 
Especially adapted 
for our New England 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 
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" ND who is to have the 
il honor of accompanying 
you? Or, in other 


words, upon whom will you 
bestow this magic slip of paste- Ay | Be 
board which transfers the recipi- Fx 4 
ent from commonplace America (ORY 

to the lands across the sea ?’’ 

Doctor Benson asked the question in his usual 
joking way as his wife displayed two tickets 
for a series of parlor talks to be given by a dis- 
tinguished traveller. 

‘*You needn’t hint for one,’’ she replied, 
‘‘for only ladies are admitted, but I’ll try to 
remember all the best things and repeat them 
for your benefit. I am going to send my extra 
ticket to Lucile Garr. All the ladies who have 
daughters are going to take them.’’ 

There was a wistful note in her voice, and 
her husband knew that she was thinking of a 
grave out in the cemetery, where many years 
before they had laid their one fair daughter to 
rest. 

‘*But why do you waste the ticket on Lucile 
Garr ?’’ he asked, a trifle impatiently. ‘‘ Aren’t 
there girls in this town who would appreciate 
the gift and the honor of your company? It 
seems a good bit to me like casting pearls before 
—well, we will say before one who is not a 
connoisseur. I rode down-town in the same 
ear with Lucile and her chum yesterday, and 
of all the giddy, gum-chewing girls I have ever 
seen, I think that Grayson girl takes the lead. 
Lucile may not be quite so bad, but her taste 
must be poor, or she would not choose such a 
girl for her constant companion. They were 
talking about the matinée for Saturday after- 
noon, and Lucile said, ‘Oh, I’m just a perfect 
matinée fiend! I can’t bear to miss one of 
them!’ I really dislike to think of you in her 
company. ’’ 

Mrs. Benson smiled. ‘‘I’ll try not to pick up 
any objectionable habits,’’ she said ; then added 
seriously, ‘‘If you saw any one suffering from 
a dangerous malady, and felt that perhaps you 
had an antidote for the disease, would you 
hesitate about using it?’’ 

“‘T’d certainly wait until I was called by the 
patient to prescribe,’’ was the prompt reply. 

His wife waited a moment, then said, ‘‘I 
will put it another way. If you saw a friend 
suffering from the effects of the atmosphere of 
a room, and knew that it would prove fatal if 
he remained there, and felt hopeful of saving 
him by simply inviting him to go with you 
into a different atmosphere, would you stop to 
consider the possible inconvenience to yourself ?’’ 

**You’ve beaten me in the argument, and I 
give up, as usual,’”’ he laughed. ‘‘When you 
get on that higher plane, appealing to the heart 
instead of the head, you always change my 
views. But there’s one thing wrong in your 
argument. You said if I saw afriend suffering, 
and you surely do not count Lucile Garr in 
your list of friends.’’ 

“T want to count her if she will let me. 
Her mother was my dearest friend when we 
were girls, and I feel sure that if I had been 
taken instead of our daughter, and Lucile’s 
mother had been spared, she would have tried 
in her gentle, loving way to take the place of 
mother to our daughter. I have tried in many 
ways during the past weeks to win Lucile’s 
friendship, but this other element has secured 
a strong hold upon her during the years that 
we were abroad. I am going to try a change 
of atmosphere now, not as a last resort, but as 
an antidote for the poisonous air she is living 
n,’’ and sitting down at her desk, Mrs. Benson 
wrote a little letter to send with the ticket. 

An hour later two girls in another part of the 
city were having a discussion over the bit of 
pasteboard. 

**But you can’t accept it!’? ‘‘Mame’’ Grayson 
was saying, in a loud tone. ‘‘They begin 
Saturday afternoon, when our favorite actor 
will be here, and they will go right on every 
Saturday afternoon through the best part of the 
season. Just send the old ticket back to her. 
Who’d want to be out in her company, anyway ? 
It would be a dry old time.’’ 

Mame Grayson was short and fat, and when 
she was excited she grew very red in the face 
and chewed her gum viciously to emphasize her 
remarks. Sometimes she appeared almost ridic- 
ulous and a trifle loud even to her most intimate 
friend, and this was one of the times. : 

Lucile answered reluctantly : ‘‘I don’t want to 
disappoint you, Mame, and I do just hate 
to give up the matinées, but there will be more, 
and this is the chance of a lifetime to see the best | 
houses in the city. I sha’n’t care a rap for 
the lectures, I suppose, but I’ll keep my eyes 
open, and I’1l tell you all about what the swells’ | 
houses look like.’’? ‘When she added, with a bit 
of pride in her voice, ‘‘It’s a big thing to be 
the guest of Mrs. Benson. I’m going to strike 
father for money to get a new dress before 
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| it was lost on Lucile. 
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Saturday week, so I’ll be as fine as the 
rest of them.’’ 

So far as the first lecture was concerned, 
She had all that she 
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that the furnishings of her home were 
as good as those in the home she had 
just left, when Mame Grayson came 
in, bubbling over with an account of 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON, 


THE JUDGE STOOD PROUDLY BESIDE HIS DAUGHTER AND MRS. BENSON 


could do to adjust herself to the changed atmos- 
phere. The unostentatious beauty of the rooms, 
the quiet attention of the tastefully attired women 


were so different, such a contrast to the gaudy | 
| her description of the play and the repeating of 


opera-house and her crowd of giggling, chatter- 

ing friends, that she felt quite out of place. 
The lecturer was a middJe-aged woman, who, 

through long residence abroad and the advantage 


of good introductions, had travelled into the | 
very heart of the mysterious life of the far | 
East, becoming familiar with the home life of | 


both the higher and lower classes of inhabitants 
of these countries. 
Lucile was impressed only by the poise of the 


speaker’s head, with its crown of snow-white | 


hair, and the sound of her low but perfectly 
distinct voice. She did not remember any of 
the important facts set forth in this opening 
lecture, but she carried home with her a clear 
picture of the quiet, well-appointed house. 

A slender vase of pale pink roses had nodded 
at their reflection in the mirror of a mantel just 
opposite where she sat, and she wanted to try 
the effect of flowers on the mantel of her own 
home. 

Before she removed her hat she hurried to a 
florist’s and purchased roses of the same delicate 
shade. The mantel was dusty, so she cleaned 
it carefully before placing her vase upon it. 
More light was needed, and she raised the 
shades a trifle, being careful to see that they 
were all even. She had noted that the shades 
were all raised evenly at the other house. 

The light revealed more dust. She removed 
this and straightened things here and there 
about the room. A gay poster and the picture 
of an actress seemed to jar with the roses, so 
she took them down and tucked them beneath 
a magazine on the library table. 

She was looking about with a feeling of pride 


| swell! 


| lecture. 


the play. She stopped short to exclaim, ‘‘ How 
Are you looking for company, or why in 
the world is everything so clean and straight ?’’ 

Lucile was glad that Mame rushed on into 


the many regrets of the ‘‘crowd’’ that Lucile 
was to be barred from their pleasures. 

Somehow she did not feel inclined to tell 
Mame all about the ‘‘dry old speaker’’ and the 
“‘crowd of chumps,’’ as she had agreed to do. 

The next week Lucile received an invitation 
to lunch with Mrs. Benson before going to the 
As the luncheon hour was early, there 
was an hour left before starting to the house 
where the lecture was to be given. 

Lucile had not looked forward with any 
pleasure to this time, but as Mrs. Benson talked 
to her of her mother’s girlhood, showing her 
pictures of her mother that she had never seen, 
she grew interested, and asked many questions 
about the mother she hardly remembered; and 
during the lecture that afternoon she sat thinking 
of the pleasant things Mrs. Benson had said 
about her mother. 

At the third lecture of the series the lecturer, 
to illustrate her talk about the women of the 
foreign land, appeared in a beautiful white 
gown, over which was worn a little jacket of 
black velvet, richly embroidered in white silk, 
and about her head was wound a silken scarf 
in turban fashion. During this lecture she 
needed the assistance of some one to show the 
various costumes she meant to describe, and 
after one sweeping glance over her audience, 
her eyes rested on Lucile’s face. 

**T shall ask the privilege of trying the cos- 
tumes upon Mrs. Benson’s young friend,’’ she 
said. 

Lucile started with surprise. A glow of 
pleasure swept over her face, and her big dark 
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eyes sparkled, for she knew that 
every girl in the audience would 
have been glad to be chosen for 
this service. 

Presently she walked proudly 
into the room, clad in the carriage 
garb, consisting of the yashmak 
and feridje, worn by the Turkish 
women. At a later period of the lecture she 
was attired in the charchaff, or street dress, 
and at the close she stood beside the lecturer, 
attired in the elaborate costume worn upon such 
special occasions as the ceremonies incident to 
births and marriages. 

Her father listened with pleased attention as 
she told at the dinner-table how she had been 
singled out, and followed this with an interesting 
account of the lecture. His courteous attention 
pleased Lucile, for he usually listened to her 
chatter with an abstracted air. 

Crushed by the early death of his wife, Judge 
Garr had turned to his office and his books, 
hoping by hard work to learn to bear his great 
sorrow. He had left his motherless child to 
the care of the housekeeper, and she had left 
her largely to herself. 

If Judge Garr had felt keenly the difference 
between his growing daughter and her gentle, 
ladylike mother, he had not known how to 
rectify the mistakes he had made. 

As he listened to her talk this evening a look 
of relief came into his eyes, and he said, ‘‘I 
am glad for you to be in the company of Mrs. 
Benson. She is a lady, and she was your 
mother’s friend.’’ He left the table hastily, 
for he had never learned to talk to Lucile about 
her mother. 

Lucile found herself looking forward eagerly 
to the next lecture of the course, for following 
the lecture there would be on exhibition many 
valuable curios, gathered by the lecturer in 
Eastern lands, and Lucile was very fond of rare 
and beautiful things. 

When the day came, the pleasure was even 
greater than Lucile had anticipated. The lec- 
turer, seeing the girl’s eager interest in the 
collection, took especial care to explain every- 
thing to her. 

Early in the week, before the next meeting, 
Mrs. Benson and the lecturer came one evening 
to call on Lucile. 

Their errand was soon explained. The lec- 
turer wanted some one to sing at the next 
meeting one of the sweet, weird songs from a 
far-off land; and because she had heard that 
Lucile had a good voice, she had called to ask 
her to sing for her, and to try the song, with 
the words she had translated and the accom- 
paniment she had arranged. 

She was a good accompanist, and after a few 
trials Lucile sang it just as she wanted it sung. 
She patted the girl on the shoulder as she 
started away, saying: 

**You have a sweet, true voice, and you must 
use it in helping to make this old world a 
brighter, better place.’’ 

Lucile’s face flushed as she thought of her 
old ambition to leave school and obtain a posi- 
tion as a singer of popular airs with a vaudeville 
company. 

Judge Garr had watched his daughter’s efforts 
at playing hostess to her callers, and realized 
that underneath the shyness and awkwardness 


| there was much of her mother’s grace, which 


|more company,’’ he said, 


could easily be brought out by proper training. 

‘*Your mother was fond of company, and 
she was a perfect hostess. We ought to have 
then added, ‘*‘ You 
are growing more like your mother lately.’’ 

Lucile stood quite still for a moment, over- 
come by this bit of unexpected praise; then, as 
she lifted her face for her father’s good-night 
kiss, she said, tremulously, ‘‘I—I’m glad.’’ 

The day before the lecture in which Lucile 
had agreed to assist by her singing Mame 
Grayson called to see if she could not get away 
from Mrs. Benson to go with her to see ‘‘a 
perfect love of a play.’’ Mame had seen it 
once, but wanted to enjoy it again with her 
friend. 

“It’s just too bad,’’ she said, ‘‘for you to be 
mewed up in a parlor every Saturday afternoon 
with that old frump of a Mrs. Benson. | I think 
she might let you off once in a while.’ 

Lucile had not realized how no she had 
found the companionship of Mrs. Benson, nor 
how very much she admired her perfect man- 
ners, until now. 

‘IT am not mewed up in the parlors; I like 
it,’’ she said. ‘‘I would not miss the next 
meeting for anything in the world, and please 
don’t ever speak of my friend Mrs. Benson in 
that way again!’’ 

Mame Grayson whistled. There was an ugly 
light in her eyes and her face was very red. 

**So the girls weré right, after all,’’ she said, 
sarcastically. ‘*They said that you had always 
felt yourself above us, and were willing enough 














to step up into swell society the first chance | hand that rested on his arm, and said, heartily, | was correct. 


them, but if you have turned goody-goody, I’m 
done with you, so there!’’ 
Mame’s anger showed all the coarseness of her 
nature to Lucile, and she shuddered at the 
thought of the influence the girl had exerted 
over her, an influence she had now lost forever. | 

**T don’t want to quarrel with you, Mame,’’ | 
she said, quietly. ‘‘You may call what I am 
doing being goody-goody, but I can’t ever go 
back to the old ways. Iam trying to be what 
my mother would have trained me to be if she | 
had lived. Oh, if we could all change our 
ways!’’ 

She held out her hand to Mame as she started 
to her feet, but the girl flounced past her and | 
slammed the door. 

She did not miss her former chum so very 
much, for after her singing at the lecture she | 
found herself the center of a group of girls who | 
had been introduced by Mrs. Benson. They 
were generous in their praise of her singing, 
and later she was asked to become a member 
of an afternoon musical club. 

Lucile realized that the fact that she had been 
presented as Mrs. Benson’s friend had caused | 
the young people to extend this courtesy, and 
she felt grateful for this opportunity to continue 
in good company after the lectures should be 
over. 

As it neared the time for the final lecture, 
Mrs. Van Alden, at whose house the meeting 
was to be held, was taken suddenly ill, and it 
was necessary to find another hostess. 

When Lucile heard this she hastened to Mrs. 
Benson’s home, asking eagerly, with just a 
touch of her old italics: 

‘*O Mrs. Benson, do you suppose you could 
persuade them to meet in our home? Father 
said I might ask you, and I do want the meeting 
so much!’’ | 

Mrs. Benson smiled at the eagerness which 
the girl displayed. 

**I think there will be no difficulty in per- | 
suading them, if your father has given his con- | 
sent and you want them, for the lecturer has | 
grown very fond of you, and I’m sure the girls | 
would like to come.’’ 

A sudden timidity came over Lucile. ‘‘I 
don’t know how to arrange the rooms and do | 
things alone. Mrs. Benson, would it be asking 
too much to ask you to come and see that things 
are arranged properly for so large a crowd, and 
then help me receive them? I never knew | 
until lately how. very much a girl needs a} 
mother. ’” 

Mrs. Benson put a motherly arm about her, 
as she answered : ; 

‘*T shall be so glad to help you, and I should 
like to try to fill your mother’s place wherever 
it is possible for me to do so.’* Then she 
added, brokenly, ‘‘I have known for many 
years how much a mother needs and longs for a 
daughter.’’ 

The final lecture on Oriental lands was a 
brilliant success. ‘The meeting was held in the 
evening, and the .gentlemen were invited to 
accompany their wives and daughters. Judge 
Garr’s home was set in order and thrown open 
to his guests, and the judge stood proudly 
beside his daughter and Mrs. Benson, giving a | 
welcome to all who came. 

After the lecture was over and the other 
guests had gone, Doctor Benson and his wife 
lingered for a little talk. The doctor and the 
judge had always been good friends, and as | 
they talked, Lucile was talking to Mrs. Benson. 
Doctor Benson overheard her saying: 

‘And father says that when I have finished 
my education we will travel and see some of 
those wonderful places. I’m going to make | 
the most of my opportunities, for the lecturer | 
said that a thorough education helped one to | 
make the most of life. It is such a grand thing 


you had. I’ve stood up for you against all a 
! 
| 








to be alive and to have all the opportunities for to find the storm over, himself buried two feet | and some sugar, and pushed on. 


doing things!’’ Then, with a sudden tenderness | 
in her voice, she put her arms about Mrs. | 
Benson, saying: 


|and food for four days, he had the 











‘You have proved that you are a better phy- 
sician than I am, for your diagnosis of the case 
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LMOST the 

A first practical 

cognizance 
which the United 
States takes of the 
opening of a new part 
of itself is in the mail service. When the savage 
finds the mail-carrier calling at his back door, he 
may consider himself on the way to civilization. 
Sometimes the mail goes by government contract 
part of the way and by private enterprise the 
rest, as in some portions of Alaska, where 
the mail is brought by steamer to the coast and 
taken inland by a ‘‘toter,’’ who charges the 
recipient a certain sum, usually one dollar for 
every letter he delivers. When such a system is 
changed for government carriers for the entire 
distance, there is usually rejoicing. Noone likes 
to pay five dollars for five letters, when the most 
recent of them contains all the news 
of its predecessors. 

When the government first substi- 
tuted its own carriers for toters in 
the Copper River district, George 
Chandler was one of the first men to 
be sent to Valdes to inaugurate the 
service. He was young, small, wiry, 
and nervous in action, but had been 
two years in the country, and was 
looked upon as a thoroughly reliable 
man. Yet he came near making a 
failure. of his work, all through his 
ignorance of coast conditions. 

His first trip was in early March, 
and he had but a hazy idea of what 
the terrors of a ‘‘wooley’’ were like. 
A wooley, be it said, is a sudden, 
violent storm, which arrives in an 
instant from nowhere, stays an indefi- 
nite period, and departs as suddenly 
as it came, after obliterating trail and 
snow-mark alike as effectually as a 
prolonged snow-storm. 

The proper course for a man caught 
in a wooley is to seek the nearest 
shelter and wait until it has passed 
and the trail reappears, which it 
usually does in a few hours if the 
wind is right. 

But Chandler had spent his time 
inland, and did not know coast 
storms. So on his first trip, supplied 
with a sled, a tent, the mail, two 
dogs, a sleeping-bag, gasoline stove, 








experience of his Alaskan career. He 
was overtaken by a wooley, and 
instead of making camp then and 
there, attempted to push on. Conse- 
quently, he lost the trail immediately, and 
floundered round in the snow for three hours, 
until he was so hopelessly lost and exhausted 
that to make camp was his only course. 

To raise the little tent in that wind was out 
of the question, even if he could have found 
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If I could expect such results for 
| my patients, simply by changing the atmos- 
phere, I would prescribe nothing else.’’ 


PLAY RE 


night. A trail is noth- 
ing but a path across 
the snow, and fifty 
feet away is invisible. 
Night travel along an 
unmarked and almost 
obliterated trail is impossible, so there was 
nothing to do but make camp again. This 
time he put up his tent and cooked a small meal 
with his gasoline stove. But the meal was 
scant; for with his provisions low, no dogs, 
and the journey not half done, there was hunger 
in prospect. 

And hunger it was two days later which drove 
Chandler to the commission of the great crime 
of Alaska—the stealing of food from a side-trail 
cache. 

A cache is a pile of goods, food, dunnage, 
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“y UNDERSTAND YOU WANT TO SHOOT UP THE MAN WHO 


TOOK YOUR GRUB....1 TOOK IT." 
|some one who has gone on ahead with the 
intention of coming back for it. An unwritten 
law makes a northland cache as sacred as if 
| guarded by a regiment. 

| If the cache were not so venerated, travel 
would be impossible. All this Chandler knew, 


and so forth, dumped at the side of the trail by | 
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oe fair play. It was rumored he had shot 
men for trying to cheat at cards. 

Barrois was a swift traveller, and a man who 
had known the northland from childhood, so 
there was nothing improbable in his returning 
to his cache, packing it on his sled, and return- 
ing to Five Forks, Chandler’s destination, before 
| the arrival of the mail. 

If Chandler did not know from whom he 
had stolen, Barrois did not know who had taken 
his food. But he made sufficient fuss about it 
in camp for every one to know the facts and just 
what had been taken, and what Barrois intended 
to do. His threat was simple. 

“If I catch dat one rascal, him—dar will be 
one rascal less. I shoot some, him.’’ 

So Chandler soon learned who it was he had 
robbed, and he was afraid. He was afraid 
because he valued his life, yet he did not wish 
to keep silent about the matter. That would 
not be according to his code. He had done 
what he believed to be right—he had taken 
another’s food simply that he might live and 
earry the mail, which was ‘‘a lot more impor- 
tant than Barrois, anyway.’’ Another thing, 
Chandler was not a thief, and he did not care 
to have to call himself one. And unless he 
owned up to what he had done, that is what 
he would be in his own mind. There were two 
letters in the mail-bag for Barrois. 
These Chandler kept until the last, 
and before ‘‘chuck’’ (dinner), which 
he was to eat with Wright, the first 
man to whom he delivered mail, he 
went to Barrois’s tent. 

The interior was simple, but invi- 
ting. A sleeping-bag bed on a litter 
of boughs, a ‘‘ Klondike’’ sheet-iron 
cook-stove with a kettle singing on 
it, a gun in one corner, a pair of 
snow-shoes, a dunnage bag; that 
was all. There were several men 
with Barrois, discussing the theft, 
when Chandler entered. 

**Good evening, gentlemen !’’ said 
Chandler. ‘‘Mr. Barrois, here are 
two letters for you.’’ Barrois 
grunted, and reached for his pocket, 
took out two dollars, and handed 
them to Chandler. 

‘“*Thank you, no, Mr. Barrois,”’ 
said Chandler. ‘‘Haven’t you 
heard? I am not a toter. The 
government has put three of us on 
interior delivery, and there is no 
charge for delivering letters. ’’ 

Barrois grunted again. ‘‘Tank 
you. Sit down,’’ he said. 

Chandler made no move to sit. 

‘*Barrois,’’ he said, dropping the 
‘‘mister’’ now that his official busi- 
ness was finished, ‘‘I understand 
you want to shoot up the man who 
took your grub. You had better 
start in. I took it.’’ 

Barrois opened his mouth to speak, 
thought better of it, and reached for 
his revolver. The other men looked 
at Chandler, thunderstruck. A man 
| who stole and came and told about it! This 

was something beyond their experience. 
**You—took my chuck?’’? It was Barrois 
| Speaking. 
Chandler was white, but he did not falter. 
**Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘I had four days’ rations. 





bottom to the snow in which to drive his tent- | and he knew also that men could shoot him on | I was caught in a wooley and lost the trail. 


pegs. ‘So his camp consisted of a hole in the 


| snow, and after gnawing some hardtack and 


feeding the dogs, he went to bed in his sleeping- 
bag in the snow, and tried to take a dog to sleep 
with him for warmth. But the Alaskan trail 
dog is used to rooting out his own bed, and 
after one or two trials, Chandler gave it up in 
despair and went to sleep cold. 

He rose the next morning, stiff and chilled, 


deep in drifted snow, and not a sign of the dogs. 
He never saw them again. Whether they froze 
to death, or wandered away and were lost, or 


| sight for stealing. 

But while he might have starved himself, he 
could not risk the mail. Dovs not the govern- 
ment expect the mail to be delivered at any 


sacrifice of personal comfort and safety, and had 


not men, better men than he, too, died that the 
mail might go forward? 
| So Chandler took from the cache, not much, 
| to be sure—five pounds of flour, a little bacon 
He had no 
means of knowing from whom he had taken, 
as the cache was not marked. 

Now it happened that the cache belonged to 


‘*And I owe it all to you, for I didn’t have | deliberately deserted him, he had no means of | a French-Canadian named Barrois, a tall, pow- 


the longing to know things and be something 
worth while until you sent me a ticket admitting 
me to your world.’’ 

On the way home Doctor Benson patted the , 
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NOVEL plan of putting a sci- 
entitic education, acquired in an 
agricultural college, to practical 
use was attempted by an ambitious young 
woman. Realizing that many women 
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knowing. To add to this calamity, in getting 
his breakfast he discovered that the dogs had 
eaten half of his meager rations. 

Chandler did not find the trail again until 
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erful, ugly man, feared for his temper and his 
strength, as he was admired for his fearlessness 
and his love of fair play. Barrois had three 
passions—his far-away wife and child, gambling 
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My dogs ate half my food and ran away. I! 
| had to take some one’s food or starve, and if 
| I did that, the mail would be lost. I am not 
|a thief. I would —’’ 
| **You know what happen to man who steal, 
| you? How you mean you ain’t tief?’’ Bar- 

rois’s revolver was loose in his lap and cocked. 

**Yes,’’? said Chandler, ‘‘I know what hap- 
pens to men who steal. But I am not a thief. 

Trail law says you can shoot the man who steals, 
because if your food is taken, you cannot live. 

I took but little, not enough to endanger your 
life, and I took it, not because I wanted to live 
at your expense, but to bring the mail. I brought 
you two letters; you were ready to pay me two 
dollars. What I took is worth little more. | 
| brought five hundred letters to this camp. If 
| you play fair you will say I did right. I’ve 
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handled the spade, hoe and trowel skilfully, 
and several of her customers were given 
their first practical illustration of care- 
ful, scientific cultivation. 

When insects and plant diseases 


who owned small plots of garden and farm|customer that great improvements could be! more could be gathered from each garden in | appeared, she helped her clients to fight them 


land were not getting the best returns from the 
cultivation of the soil, she sought to cobperate | 
with them, and proceeded to develop a plan of 
mutual help. Ascertaining from personal inter- 
view and inspection the average amount of 
profits made from an acre or fraction of an acre | 
in an adjoining county, she made the interesting 
propesition that she would show each one how 
to get larger returns, or claim no compensation. 

She placed her work on a commission basis, 
asking for twenty per cent. of all profits over | 
and above those which had been made in the | 
past. In return for this she planned the planting 
and cultivation of the garden, suggesting the 
most profitable crops after a study of the soil 
and markets, and making arrangements for 
periodical visits to see the progress of the work. 








An hour’s interview generally convinced her | the time of planting each crop so that two or exposition of her work in the garden. 


made in the yield and profits by adopting inten- 
sive gardening in which every square foot of 
soil should be made to yield its full quota of 
produce. Choice, reliable seeds were recom- 
mended, the scientific application of the best 
fertilizers, and the best labor-saving implements. 
Soils were tested to show that they were too 
acid and needed lime treatment, or that they 
were too deficient in humus or phosphates for 


| certain crops. 


The chemical analysis of the soil was always 
the first step. Then a consideration of the most 
likely market and the best crops for it. After 
that the kind and quality of seeds were selected. 
In this alone she nearly doubled the yield of 
some gardens. 

The question of rotation of crops followed, and 


one season. The best methods of preparing and 
shipping goods to market were discussed intelli- 
gently, and directions left for certain plans of 
procedure. 

From house to house she went, gaining cus- 


|along the most approved lines, and success 
crowned their efforts. 

The harvesting season brought another busy 
time for her. She showed the necessity of 
| harvesting produce when in perfect condition, 


tomers here and finding hostility there. It Was | and then hurried it off to market or into 
hard to convince many that she was not an | cold storage. She personally visited dealers in 
impostor, but she persisted until she had ten | the city, and arranged for selling the farm and 
gardens under her charge. The work of securing | garden produce. From her chain of gardens 
customers took most of the winter, and by the that season came some of the best fruits and 
time spring arrived she had her plans all laid | vegetables of the whole country. 
for early planting. | She won her reward as much in the thanks 
It was her business to visit her gardens and | and enthusiasm of her clients as in the money 
farms regularly, to see that her instructions were | returns. The profits of some of the gardens 
| being faithfully carried out. Where neglect or | were doubled, and others actually trebled. 
ignorance were displayed, she brought her cus- | New friends were gained in this way, and by 
tomer up with either a lecture or an intelligent | the second season she was kept busy in super- 
She | intending upward of twenty places. 
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played fair in telling you. I didn’t have to, 
you know. I’m going down to Wright’s for 
chuck. When you get ready to do your shooting, 
come round. ’’ 

Chandler had worked himself up way past 
the point of fear. As he thought of hundreds 
of men now eagerly reading the letters from 
home, as he saw, in his mind’s eye, as he had 
often seen actually, strong men crying like babies 
at words of love and cheer from home,—and 
only the man who has lived in the wilderness 
can know just what a letter from home may 
mean,—as he thought of these things, he forgot 
tu care about the man who held his life in his 
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| hands, and cared only to have it acknowledged | across the horn of his saddle as he rubbed his 
that he had done right. | ankle tenderly. ‘‘Some little animal jumped 
Chandler left the tent. Barrois sat as one | 
thinking hard, the gun idle in his lap. The | 
| Other men watched him curiously. One by one 
| they got up and lounged out into the starlight. 
Barrois looked at the letters. One was addressed 
| in a childish handwriting. 
| Chandler had not more than reached Wright’s 
| tent and gone in when Barrois appeared, half- 
| toppling the little tent down as he shouldered 
| his way in. He took Chandler by the arm. 
| **You tell Wright he can wait, him. ’Tis me 
| you rob—you chuck with me, yes!’’ 


and ran under my horse. It startled me so that 
I fired before I thought. 
a twist when he hit my stirrup!’’ 
“*'That’s fine!’’ said Casey, stingingly. 
promiscuous, and giving us the pleasure of a 
nice little gallop —’’ He checked himself. ‘‘I 
reckon I’d have done the same myself,’’ he said. 
‘*This country seems to be gettin’ on all our 
nerves. Let’s push on now, or it’ll be too dark 
| to make San Luis.’’ 

| San Luis was merely a name to them. The 
native guides said it lay at the beginning of 
the real trail, and they had decided to make it 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 

| EANWHILE the boys and Casey had 
been jogging steadily on in the moon- 
light. The road was broad and smooth, 
raised a little above the level plain covered with 
burnt cogon grass, the horses were fresh, and 
the riders’ spirits were high at being on the 
trail once more. They put the miles behind 
them at a steady, unwearying gait, and when 
they stopped at midnight to rest and feed the 
horses, a long line of hills was dimly visible to 
the south, the outposts of the range which 

separates Isabela from Nueva V izcaya. 

As they advanced, the hills rose higher and 
came closer to the highway, and when they 
entered Cordon at dawn other mountains rose 
ou their right hand. They had reached the 
end of the plains. 

‘‘Good marching,’’ Casey said, contentedly, 
as he tossed his saddle to the ground. ‘‘They 
won’t be making that stretch in faster time for 
a while yet, I reckon. Now for breakfast, and 
then a good six hours’ sleep for everybody.’’ 

If you look at a map of northern Luzon, you 
will see that Cordon, or Jilip, as some people 
call it, using the old native name, is the last 
outlying town at the southwestern corner of 
Isabela province, and of civilization. 

To the west of it stretches a neutral territory, 
a no man’s land, avoided alike by warring 
savage tribes and Christian Filipinos. Its 
winding, hidden valleys are dotted sparsely 
with the ruins of huts, where men who were 
attracted by the fertile soil and the good air 
and water once thought to live. Now and then 
a bleaching skeleton tells what became of the 
settlers. 

Even Cordon itself has not been free from 
attack. Sitting in its own little pocket in the 
edge of the hills, it is the loneliest town imagi- 
nable. A man put down there without warning 
would feel at once, from the air, almost, that 
he was at the end of the inhabitable world. 
Over the slopes which rise above it to the south 
and west and north, trending up to the black, 
forest-smothered mountains, hangs a vague sug- 
gestion of a threatening possibility, as hard to 


detine as the premonition in a dream that ‘‘some- 


thing is going to happen.’’ 
Their surroundings insensibly depressed the 


spirits of the boys as they sat at breakfast under | 


a spreading tree in Cordon Plaza. 

‘*There doesn’t seem to be much ahead but 
grass,’’ said Rob, staring solemnly out into the 
waste. 

‘*No, there doesn’t,’’ Phil agreed. Then he 
shook off the mood with a laugh. ‘‘And a 
telegraph-line,’’ he added, pointing to the wires 
overhead. ‘‘Men had to build that, and they have 
to patrol it, and we can go here if they do.’’ 

Somehow the sight of those slender wires 
stretching away into the unknown reassured 
them. Yet if they could have known it, even 
as they looked those wires were vibrating with 
the delayed warning from the general, and fifteen 
minutes later, as they lay asleep, a message 
flashed by them from the captain back at 
Cauayan which set the headquarters at Manila 
into anxious activity. 

So, with confusion behind them and before, 
they went quietly to sleep under the big tree in 
the plaza. As they slept, an orderly pounded 
along toward them over the long road they had 
travelled the night before. 

“*Catch Casey and give him these,’’ had been 
the captain’s order as he thrust the envelopes 
into his hand, and the orderly meant to catch 
them. But they had sixteen hours’ start, and 
he was obliged to ride in the almost unbearable 
heat of the grassy plains, while they had trav- 
elled by night, as all men plan to do at that 
season. 

When they awoke and started on in the cool 
of the afternoon, he was still twenty miles .be- 
hind. When it was almost dark he tore into 
Cordon, and as he galloped along the rough 
street, his horse went down at a treacherous 
ditch, and the orderly rolled over his head. He 
picked himself up and began to shout, ‘‘Casey! 
O Casey!’? while the cautious villagers peeped 
at him from the corncrs of their windows. They 


knew a thing or two about white men who rode 

into town shouting and tumbled off their horses, 

and they quietly slipped out of the way. 
**Where are the Americans?’’? demanded the 
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to light them over the rougher portion of their 
| journey. 

| These guides did not contribute much to the 
| comfort of the party. Both were evidently very 
unwilling to cross this stretch of country. One 
| was a stolid little man, who said nothing, 
| but clapped his hand to the hilt of his bolo at 
every rustle in the grass. The other, whose 
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| orderly of the first man he spied. It happened 
to be the presidente, or mayor of the town. | name was Raymundo, was a big, gloomy man, 
‘‘What Americans?’’ the presidente asked, | who persisted in retailing some dismal legend 

| with well-feigned stupidity. ‘‘No Americans | for every mile of the road. 
| live here.’’ Phil and Rob tried to disregard him, and in 

**Not unless they’re crazy,’’ the orderly re- | consequence found themselves hanging about 
torted, rudely, glancing at the 
wobegone town. ‘‘I mean the 
man and the two boys who are 
on horseback. You have seen 
them ?’’ 

“Did the man have white 
hair?’’ asked the presidente, 
with a faint show of interest. 

‘*Blue, for all I know!’’ the 
orderly cried. ‘*You know 
| them? Where are they ?’’ 
| ‘They departed for Nueva 
| Vizcaya two—three hours before 
| sunset,’’ the presidente an- 
| nounced, after due considera- 
|tion. ‘‘It may have been four 
hours.’”’ 

‘The orderly turned and put 
a foot in the stirrup. Suddenly 
he stooped and examined the 
horse’s knees. ‘‘ Just my luck!’’ 
he said, bitterly, patting the 
poor animal’s nose. ‘‘As good 
a brute as ever walked done 
up for good. Give me another 
horse,’’ he said to the presi- 
dente. ‘‘This one is hurt, and 
cannot travel for days.’’ 

‘*There are no horses,’’ said 
the presidente, promptly. 
He did not intend to trust 
his property to this mad- 
man. 

The soldier dropped his 
hand to the butt of his re- 
volver. ‘‘Give mea horse,’’ 
he said, with ominous quiet- 
ness. 

The presidente turned a pale 
green, but his ready trickery 
| did not fail him. ‘‘There are 
| two horses somewhere out in 
the pasture,’’ he said, sulkily. 
“*T will send men to see if 
they can be found. Perhaps 
to-morrow —’’ 

The orderly gave up the con- 
test in contempt. ‘‘Orders are 
orders;’’ he said. ‘*The captain said give this | him with the same uncomfortable interest they 
to M. Casey, and I’1l do it if I have to crawl.’’ | might have felt in the Ancient Mariner. 

He faced to the west, flicked his revolver to} After it had become so dark that each could 
an easier position on his hip, and trudged | see the others merely as dim blurs when they 
steadily out of town without another glance at | crossed the sky-line, they began to climb a steep 
the frightened presidente. |ascent, and for the first time the feet of the 

**M. Casey!’’ he muttered to himself, as the | horses rang on stones. 
darkness enveloped him. ‘‘It’s lucky for you,| ‘‘This hill, one valley, then San Luis on the 
M. Casey, that you’re an old man, or I’d break | next hill,’’ said Raymundo. ‘‘At San Luis 
your head for giving me this walk, even if I | once —’’ 
got a bobtail for it.’’ | ‘** The head- hunters killed 

In the meantime, Casey, all unconscious of | women,’’ Casey broke in, crossly. 
the violence which the tired young orderly was | Raymundo!’’ 
meditating against him, was pushing steadily | They had just begun to descend the hill when 
forward with his charges. Their way led Casey’s pony nickered softly. The old man 
through open country, rolling gently upward | stopped at once. 
at first, and covered with short grass. Butafter, ‘‘I never knew a horse to nicker like that 
an hour or so the hills became steeper, and the | unless he was calling to another horse or a 
ponies breathed heavily after each ascent. The | man!’’ he muttered, peering down into the gulf 
bottom-lands were covered with a growth of | of blackness. ‘‘There must be somebody ahead 
dead cogon, bent by its own weight till it rose of us on the trail.’’ 
only to the withers of the horses. The trail; They waited for a moment, but all was still, 
was a mere scratch in the clinging tangle, barely | and they could not see beyond their horses’ 
wide enough for a single horse. heads. 

In the fading light the scene was indescribably **Come on!’’ 
oppressive, and as their long, straggling line down the rough slope. 
wound through a valley, Casey muttered, ‘‘Fine | rein with a jerk. 
place for an ambush!’’ Then he laughed sheep- ‘* What was that ?’’ 
ishly. ‘‘1’ll quit croakin’, boys,’’ he said. ‘‘But | sharply. 
this is the queerest-feelin’ country I ever saw.’”’ **T couldn’t tell,’’ said Phil. 

**You’re right,’’ said Phil, who was riding sounded like a voice, though.’’ 
in front. ‘‘I’m going to push on a little faster **So did I,’’ said Rob, ‘‘but it came so quickly 
and get waked up.’’ that I couldn’t be sure. What do you say, 

‘*Don’t get too far ahead !’’ Casey called after | Raymundo ?’’ 
him, and the boy turned in his saddle and ‘*It was the voice of a man, sefior,’’ Ray- 
waved a hand to show that he heard. He mundo stuttered, unsteadily, ‘‘and he shouted 
cantered out of sight round a bend, and aimost ‘Alto!’ ’’ 
instantly the sharp crack of a shot rang out. ‘*What’s alto ?’’ asked Casey. 
| **Come on! Quick!’’ Casey shouted, digging| ‘‘It’s the Spanish command, ‘Halt!’ ’’ Phil 
his heels into his pony’s ribs. explained. 

They found Phil halted, with his right leg ** Nonsense! ’’ 





| 
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the old man cried, angrily. 





Suddenly they all drew | 
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My, he gave my foot | now, or I’ll shoot you full of holes.’’ 
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**Spanish commands don’t go in these islands 
since ’98.’’ He drew his revolver and roce 


out of the grass,’’ he explained, ‘‘a pig, 1 guess, | forward a step or two. 


**Be easy 
Then, 
remembering that the darkness might not under 


stand English, ‘‘Americanos!’’ he shouted, in 


‘*Halt, yourself!’’ he shouted. 


“Shooting round that way, comfortable and | explanation. 


** Americanos! Americanos!’’ quavered the 
two guides, catching at the only words they 
knew; and then the whole party cried out the 
proclamation of their nationality, and stood 
listening. But the night gave no answer except 
the echo from the encircling hills. 

‘*Look after the horses,’’ said Casey, dis- 
mounting. ‘‘I’m going down and see who’s 
runnin’ this trail.’’ 

He disappeared before he had taken two steps, 
and the boys listened anxiously for the sound 
of conflict. It seemed an hour before they heard 
him calling from far below, ‘‘Come on down! 
You’d better walk, for there’s some bad ruts in 
the trail.’’ 

They went slipping and sliding down, and 
presently became conscious of a glow of light 
ahead. They found Casey poking about a heap 
of coals. 

‘*Some poor devils of natives must have been 
camping here for the night,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
there’s no sign of ’em now but their fire. They 
got frightened and skipped out, same as that 

other time. Shall we wait here 
or go on to San Luis ?’’ 

‘San Luis,’’ said Rob, and 
Phil agreed. It was altogether 
too uncanny to settle down by a 
fire whose builders had disap- 
peared silently into the darkness 
round them, and might even now 
be watching. 

A few yards from the fire they 
came to a cool brook, and after 
they had drunk and watered the 
horses, they stumbled across 
the loose stones of its bed, and 
felt their way up another rocky, 
almost precipitous ascent. 

**Where’s that town Raymundo 
was talkin’ about ?’’ Casey asked. 
‘“‘Where’s San Luis, Raymun- 
do?’’ 

‘*This is it, sefior,’’ said the 
man. ‘‘Just here, to the left.’’ 

At last they made out the gable 
of a house, faintly defined against 
the starlitsky. Ina few moments 
they had a fire going in what Ray- 
mundo said was the house, and 
by its light they inspected their 
halting-place. 

They stood under a large but 
miserable roof of thatch, half- 
fallen away in places. The other 
end was walled about with bam- 
boo matting on its three external 
sides, and had an elevated floor, 
but the part where they stood was 
wholly open. The aspect of the 
place was ruinous and desolate 
beyond anything they had seen 
before. 

*‘Is this all?’’ Casey asked, 
after a good look about him. 

**Si, senor,’’ said the man. 

‘*Fine town,’’ Casey com- 
mented. ‘‘Where are the inhabi- 
tants, or don’t they live here?’’ 
’ Raymundo an- 

swered, submissively, ‘‘It is not 
a town. It was the barracks of the Spanish 
soldiers who guarded the road. There were 
twelve soldiers and a sergeant here.’’ 

**What became of them ?’’ Rob asked, in spite 
of himself. 

‘*They were all killed here where we stand, 
one night six years ago,’’ said Raymundo, 
glancing about into the darkness. 

‘*More ghost stories,’’ Casey said, lightly. 
**Can’t ye feel the spooks tryin’ to smooth down 
your hair, boys?’’ 

But in spite of their attempts at ease, the 
half-ruined barrack was not a pleasant place. 
The night hung like a veil up to the very edge 
of the fire, and every now and then a gleam 
shot into the enclosed part which had been the 
home of those thirteen men. Their muscles 
grew tense as they sat in silence and listened 
to the moaning of the wind amid the hills, and 
thought of that night six years before. They 


Ges **Si, seior,’ 


| began to picture the scene to themselves, and 


started at every sound from the grazing horses. 

‘*l wonder where they buried ’em?’’ Rob 
asked, suddenly, so patly to the thought of the 
others that they looked at him in startled sur- 
prise. And then Casey’s pony nickered again. 

‘*More trouble,’’ the old man said, carelessly, 
but he pulled his carbine out of the boot in 
which it lay by his saddle. 

**T hear a step on the trail,’’ Phil whispered, 
clutching the butt of his revolver. 

Casey listened intently. ‘‘Whatever it is, its 
feet have boots on,’’ he announced. 

There was a rattle of gravel close at hand, 
and Casey raised the rifle. ‘‘Halt! Who goes 
there ?’’ 

The boys listened for the answer. And from 
the darkness floated a voice, weary, mocking, 
full of savage politeness. ‘‘Could any one 
please tell me if M. Casey lives here?’’ it asked, 
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| one was set on piles of logs in marshy land, and 


| San Francisco, as in every other city, there is | was healthy, industrious, vigorous and sober, 
a class which can be kept decent so long as it his references were good, and yet he could not 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


(eae Robert E. Peary has been gone 
a year and a month, and no word has been 
received from him. That fact is not a cause for 
anxiety, for the American Geographical Society 
has maintained that no word could be ex- 
pected from him until this fall. Moreover, 
the Peary Arctic Club does not feel uneasy, 
and thinks that September is the earliest date 
at which to look for news. 
T= philanthropy embraces all efforts to im- 
prove the conditions of man and promote 
civilization. The bequest of the late Alfred 
Beit of twelve hundred thousand pounds to 
promote railways, telegraphs and ‘‘other meth- 
ods of transmission’? in Africa is returning 
unto commerce the things that are of commerce, 
and yet it is as genuine a gift for the improve- 
ment of men as the endowment of a university 
or a hospital. a 
Me a man has on his wrist a dim blue spot 
where as a boy he tried to tattoo himself | 
with an anchor or a star. The small boy who | 
contemplates decorating his skin in savage | 


in time these have rotted and sunk away. The 
work of repair is very costly, but no amount of 
money is too much to spend for the prolonged 
life of a famous and historic building. 


age men in America have had more news- 


paper space devoted to them during the last | 
forty years than the late Russell Sage, and yet | 


there are probably few men about whose real 
character the public knew less. His great 
wealth naturally made him prominent in the 
business world, but the things that were written 
| about him had to do mostly with his idiosynera- 
| sies—or rather with the one idiosyncrasy which 
made him an unusual and picturesque character 
among American millionaires, namely, his ex- 
cessive personal economy. Anecdotes of his 
extraordinarily cheap luncheons, or of his anxi- 


ety to save a penny whenever it was possible, | 


never failed to excite amusement, not to say 
ridicule. It may readily be granted that Mr. 
Sage’s outward life had in it little to appeal to 
popular sympathy or affection; yet there was 
much in it to appeal to common sense. His 
independence of public opinion, the simplicity 
of a life led amid much senseless and dis- 
gusting ostentation, his business probity and 
foresight, his religious constancy and the purity 
of his domestic life, are all facts upon which 
young men may ponder with profit. Moreover, 
no man can be judged with absolute justice by 
| his fellows, least of all, one who lived so reserved 
| and self-contained a life as Mr. Sage. 


» 


| A QUIET BEDFELLOW. 


| The smiling conscience in a sleeping breast 
Has only peace, has only rest. } 
Francis Quarles. 


* © 
THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


cannot get liquor, but becomes a menace as soon 
as it does get liquor. 
It needs a lesson like this to rouse the minds 


lem. ‘There is hardly a greater question in 
public life to-day, and it is only when the 
minds of the people are awakened, and when 
the matter is studied as gravely and earnestly 
and conscientiously as it deserves, that any 
satisfactory solution will be found. 
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A HEALTH OUTING. 


Just to be out-of-doors! So still! So green! 

With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean, 

With soft, sweet scent of happy growing things. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


* ¢ 


THE VACATION MONTH. 


eople are divided into two classes, those 

who can have vacations and those who 

cannot. Those who cannot are more 
numerous than those who can, yet as the 
country increases in prosperity and the struggle 
for existence becomes less severe, the number 
of those who are able to take a week, or possi- 
bly two weeks, for rest grows larger. 

No one needs the rest more than the tired 
housewives who keep no servants. In the 
country at large there are eight of these to 
every one who has a maid. Such vacations as 





find a place. 
If the letter was written in good faith, there 


| is only one answer: that there must be some- 
of people to the seriousness of this great prob- | thing in the man himself which forbids mana- 
| gers from hiring him. 


The demand is constant 
for such men as he represents himself to be. 
There is abundance of work for any one who 

is willing and able to do it. In a given com- 
|munity there may be more workers in one or 
several trades than the community can employ. 
| But any man with able body and fair intelli- 
gence can find something to do. It may not be 
the kind of work he desires, it may not pay 
much, but it will give food, clothes and shelter. 

Not far from a crowded Eastern city a 
farmer was getting in his hay. Two men, 
machinists out of work, walking to a near-by 
manufacturing town, stopped and asked for 
food. ‘They had not eaten for thirty-six hours. 
The farmer offered them their noon meal and 
a dollar and a half each for the remaining 
| half-day in the hay-field. They refused. They 
| went their way, complaining that times are 
| hard. 

In the turmoil of the world some good men, 
no doubt, are cast aside. But many failures 
| have their cause in the man who fails, whether 
or not he is to blame. Opportunity is abun- 
dant, and the assertion that there are many in 
this time of prosperity who cannot find a living 
wage at some kind of work is denied by the cry 
from all sides for more help. 





they get are hard earned and richly deserved. | 


Wage-earners, those who work for some one | 


else, on whom rests all the responsibility for 


the success of the business, are the chief vaca- | 


tionists. ‘The proprietor of a small business 
cannot leave without injury to his trade, and 
| the average housewife usually has no one to 
take her place if she goes away for a rest. 
Such vacations as these persons get must be 
taken a day or half a day at a time. 


few governors and other officers of states 
are to be chosen at the elections this 
autumn,—in Arkansas, Vermont and 


Atgust is the month when they can best do 
this. It is the month when business is dull, | 
when the children are not in school and can | 
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THE DECAY OF THE SCRAP-BOOK. 


he old-fashioned scrap-book has disap- 
peared. Nowhere to-day does one find 
| the discarded ledger from which alternate 
| leaves had been removed to make room for the 


| clippings, or the awkward *‘made-on-purpose”’ 


| book in which a simpler generation pasted 


sentimental verse and humorous story. 
Several causes have contributed to the decline. 
One undoubtedly is the multiplication of read- 


manner should remember not only that he may | Maine in September, in Georgia in -October, 
be ashamed of his marking when he grows to 4Md in the rest in November,—but the chief 


years of dignity, but that the process of tattoo- 
ing is dangerous, and may be followed by blood- 
poisoning. A ‘‘tattoo artist’? in New York was 
recently arrested by the Gerry Society, which 
intends to stop a dangerous and foolish business. 


oston has instituted a reform which might 

well be followed by other cities. The police 
commissioner has issued orders that hereafter 
no political poster, notice, portrait or cartoon 
shall be displayed in a saloon. The practice 
has been to flood the saloons with political 
advertising. During a campaign the windows 
have been filled with portraits of the candidates 
and the bars decorated with partizan literature. 
‘The new move is a sensible attempt to keep the 
saloons out of politics by keeping politics out of 


the saloons. 
paar of great corporations, like other 
persons, naturally want a vacation, and 
most of them get it. To the individual, his 
little two weeks’ rest, ‘‘with pay,’’ seems a 
small affair for the corporation or firm to debate 
about. He does not always consider what the 
aggregate of all the vacations costs. This year 
for the first time the rural free delivery carriers 
throughout the country are to have a vacation 
of fifteen days. They deserve it, and every one 
will rejoice with them; but the cost to the gov- 
ernment is eight hundred thousand dollars. 


he thirty days’ war between the Central 

American states was ended promptly and 
with apparent cordiality on both sides, thanks 
to the offices of President Diaz and President 
Roosevelt. The representatives of the little 
warring republics came to terms on board the 
cruiser Marblehead, and added to the Peace 
of Portsmouth another pacific victory for the 
United States. One article of the draft of 
terms provides for the reference of all future 
difficulties to the arbitration of the United 
States and Mexico. This comes at the right 
moment for the instruction of the Pan-American 
Conference. 


n 
A business conscience has come to light in 
England. The terrible railway wreck at Salis- 
bury, in which so many Americans were killed, 
is still fresh in memory. At the official inquiry 
into the cause of the accident, officers and 
employés of the company came forward and 
testified in the frankest possible way, without 


regard as to whether their testimony would | 


hurt the company or not; and before a verdict 
had been rendered, indeed, before the inquiry 
had been completed, the directors of the company 
issued a formal statement that they ‘‘took full 
responsibility for the accident and for all the 
legal consequences of it.’’ 


$6 ow Crumbling,’’ a head-line in a sensa- 

tional paper, referred not to political con- 
ditions, but to the number of fine old buildings 
which are unsafe. The fall of the Campanile 
in Venice stimulated investigation into the state 
of other great structures. Many parts of the 
Vatican are weak, and the Pope is moving out 
of his apartments, the walls of which are 
cracked and bulging. Winchester Cathedral in 


admirable act of corporate courage and 


interest in the political canvass will be concen- 
trated upon Congress. Members are to be 
chosen in all the states except Oregon, which 
has already chosen two Republicans. 

The present House of Representatives con- 
sists of two hundred and fifty-two Republicans 
and one hundred and thirty-eight Democrats. 
Inasmuch as it takes one hundred and ninety- 
six members to constitute a majority, the Demo- 
crats must make a net gain of fifty-eight in 
order to regain control of the assembly. That 


| to accomplish. 
No one, not even the most hopeful Republi- 
can, expects that the Republican majority in the 





| cians calla ‘‘landslide.’’? Democratic candidates 
| were defeated in many districts which never 
before failed their party. Missouri, which chose 
but one Republican in 1902, is now represented 
by nine—more than one-half of the delegation. 
| In Pennsylvania, which has thirty-two mem- 
bers, and in Illinois, which has twenty-five, only 
two Democrats were elected—one in each state. 
But although Democratic gains will certainly 
be made, the present majority is a great one, 
and the general result is as uncertain as it 
always is before election. The voters do not 
get stirred up so much in the middle of a presi- 


| dential term as they do when the great quad- | 


is the task which they are setting themselves | 


Sixtieth Congress will be as large as in the Fifty- , 
ninth. The election in 1904 was what the politi- | 


assist in the house. Every well-trained boy— 
to say nothing of girls—knows how to wash 
dishes, and some of them can make beds. If 


this season. 

The human machine will run a long time 
without rest, but it will break down. It is the 
part of wisdom to stop before it is too late. In 





mately extend until no tired worker may be 
without a blessed period of respite. If it does 
not come this August, then in some other month 
of this or some other year. 


| 
| is spreading. There is hope that it may ulti- 
| 
| 
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A “BLACK LIST” OF FOODS. 
()* of the most interesting things to the 


student of political history and progress 
is the way in which federal statutes often 
stimulate state legislation and encourage the 
enforcement of state laws. 
The Lacey act for the protection of game by 
| the national government has done more than 
!any other one thing to secure the passage and 
| enforcement of state game laws; and already 
the pure food and the meat inspection acts, 
passed at the recent session of Congress, have 
| borne fruit in several states. 
In Massachusetts and in New Hampshire 


the family cannot all get away together, all | 
should conspire to give the mother a rest at) 


the present time of a shortening day’s work for | 
mechanics and clerks the fashion of vacations | 


ing-matter. Where summer lasts the whole 
year round the squirrels hoard no nuts and bees 
store little honey; and when daily papers and 
weekly magazines penetrate to the remote farm- 
house there is small temptation to store the 
| waters of the flood. The problem is rather how 
| to get rid of it. 
| A more decided influence has been the inven- 
tion of the card catalogue and similar systems. 
A serap-book might be interesting because of 
the sheer variety of the matter it contained, but 
| it was rarely useful unless it was indexed, and 
that was seldom. ‘The card or envelope system, 
being at once a method of filing matter and an 
index to it, has too many advantages ever to be 
dethroned. 

The scrap-book habit had virtues which make 
one regret its passing. ‘To read with a view 
| toward selecting what is best is to read. with 
| discrimination, and to file away that which is 
interesting or pleasing or useful is to reénforce 
the memory in a valuable way, if not to 
strengthen it. Since filing and indexing have 
been made so easy as they are by the modern 
envelope system, it is rather a pity that young 
people do not turn more to this interesting habit 


of their parents. 
e © 
Eo is a most remarkable language. It has 
some peculiarities of an extraordinarily rich 
| vocabulary, and others of the poorest and most 
| barren tongue ; separate words for minute distinc- 


& 


rennial canvass is on, and the abstention of | particularly the state boards of health ‘have | tions, and single words that have many meanings. 


many of them sometimes produces surprising 


Many times it has happened that 


| overturns, 


| the party which elected its candidate for Presi- | 


| dent by a huge majority lost the control of 
Congress two years later. But that has been 
the case only three times in the last twenty-five 
years. 

It is expected that the tariff issue will be 
more prominent than any other question in the 
coming canvass, yet personal matters, local 
issues, and the general record of parties will 
play an important part in the contest. 


N great is the evil for which drink is re- 
sponsible. San Francisco is furnishing a lesson 
at the present moment. One of the first meas- 
ures of safety which followed the earthquake 
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OPENING THE SALOONS. 
ow and then something occurs which 


It resulted in keeping the city freer from crime 
| of all kinds and freer from disease than it had 
ever been before; and that, too, although every 
other circumstance induced to both crime and 
disease. 

But now the saloons are open again. How 
they are regarded by even the sanest of men is 
strikingly disclosed by the fact that ministers 
have been advising the women in the camps to 
arm themselves, and the police, even, are said 
to be counseling citizens to carry revolvers when 
business calls them out at night. 
of the police, too, have been largely increased. 

This does not mean that the people of San 
Francisco are a bad lot, waiting only for the 
opportunity to secure liquor in order to show 
| their evil propensities. It means merely that in 





and fire was the rigid closing of all the saloons. | 


The numbers | 


| made public the results of chemical analysis of 
|many articles of food in daily use. 

These articles were bought in the open market, 
of local grocers, just as any householder buys 
them for his own use. When they were found to 
| be adulterated or other than as represented on 
| the labels, the state boards of health have pub- 
| lished the fact, naming the packer, giving a 
| description of the label, and telling just what 
and how much adulteration was found. 

The state boards have long been carrying on 
| this work, but what is new is the fact that the 
| newspapers have taken much more interest in 
| it, and now print the reports in full. 
| The boards of health in many other states 

make similar examinations, and prepare similar 


J SS | reports. Even if the reports may not be printed | 
shows in an unusually vivid way how | 


in the newspapers, they can usually be had on 
application; and the national Department of 
Agriculture works in the same field. 

The restraining and reformatory effect of 
these reports will be of great importance. Even 
a manufacturer who would like to cheat if he 
could do so in safety, will hesitate to deceive 
when he knows that the reports of the state 
board tell the truth about his products, and that 
the reports are accessible to all. Henceforth the 
householder can buy in greater confidence than 


ever before. 
R journalist recently wrote to a newspaper 
and protested that prosperity does not 
| Shine on all who deserve it. He had searched 
vainly in many cities for a position, and had 
suffered great hardship. His letter showed skill 
in the use of language. He said he had had 
fifteen years’ experience in newspaper work, 


* 


WORK FOR EVERY ONE. 
eplying to an article on prosperity, a 


Many examples of both peculiarities can be found 
in the Dialect Dictionary, which has just been com- 
pleted in England by the publication of the last 
serial part. Every farmer’s boy knows how to use 
the words lamb, sheep, ewe and ram, but how many 
of them would be able to define the words tag, 
tup-hog, teaser, tup-seg, tup-yeld and six tooth, 
each of which fixes the age or the sex of a sheep? 
For example, a tup-hog is a young ram before the 
first shearing. On the other hand, take the word 
“rack.” As used by people in one part of England 
or another, it may mean a neck of mutton, the 
bones of a dead horse, a blow, a sharp pain, a 
kitchen fireplace, part of a hand-loom, a reach in 
| a river, a ford, a pathway, a rut, a gap in a hedge, 
| flying cloud, to pour off liquor, to stack. These 
| are the unusual meanings, and there are others 
more common. ae 
leven head of Galloway cattle from Missouri 
| have been sent to Alaska by the government 
to begin an experiment in stock-raising in that 
northern district. They will be kept near Cook 
Inlet, to the northward of which for two hundred 
miles lies the Susitna Valley. The valley is nearly 
las broad as it is long, and is covered with rich 
grasses, redtop and bluestem, which grow luxu- 
riantly in summer. Salt-grass and bunch-grass, 
which is an excellent winter food, also are abun- 
dant. There are already some Jersey cattle for 
dairy purposes at Kenai, but they require too 
much care to be of use for general stock-raising. 
The Galloways will be crossed with famous butter- 
making strains, in the hope of producing a hardy 
breed which can withstand the Alaskan climate 
and develop a profitable industry. 
} goo attractive kind of Liberty is to greet new- 
comers to the shores of the United States. 
Bartholdi’s statue in New York harbor is to be 
cleaned, repaired and properly lighted. Parts of 
the foundations have never been more than tem- 
porary. Iron doors to the pedestal will now be 


substituted for the old wooden ones, and iron 
| Stairs will replace the present wooden structure. 

















The statue is to be repainted, and a more suitable 
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light will replace the present melancholy glow- | in which he raised canaries, and he wanted to 


worm effect in the torch. The sculptor’s design 
ealled for a torch the light of which should be a 
great flaring blaze of gas; but that was regarded 
as too expensive, and electricity was substituted. 
The result has never been impressive or satis- 
factory. 

& 


DISASTER IN ANTVILLE. 


66 Cy: yes, I feel well enough, but Pm—not in 
my usual spirits, maybe.” The woman 
spending the summer in the cabin on the hill 
dropped in to see the tent-dwellers in the orchard. 
“You know I can’t bear to kill anything, but 
lately the ants have been getting so numerous in 
the cabin that I concluded I just must. The ants 
seemed quite excited, naturally, but at first I 
didn’t notice anything in particular, though of 
course I’d always known that they’re intelligent. 
“Last summer we had wasps, and somebody 
told me to leave the slain ones around in view— 
it would help to make the other wasps go else- 
where to build. Why wouldn’t ants take the same 
hint? I thought. 
and decorated the window-sill. 


& 


“Pretty soon I happened to remember, and— 
bless your heart!—perfect multitudes of ants were 


coming in processions to—my morgue. 


“Do you understand? They were identifying | 


the bodies of friends and relations. It was no 
time before every single dead ant had been carried 
away—for decent burial, no doubt—by the fathers, 
mothers, brothers, husbands and wives that J had 
made mourners of!” 

“How interesting!”” commented one. 
opportunity to study natural history!” 

“Yes,” limply assented the cabin-dweller, “but 
in studying natural history, give me some beney- 
olent réle—the part of San Francisco earthquake 
and eruption of Vesuvius isn’t conducive to the 
scientific attitude. 

“Then,” she continued, thoughtfully, “while I 
didn’t actually see the note-books, yet after the 
bodies of the victims’’—she shifted uneasily in her 
chair—“had been removed, a lot of strenuous, 
inquisitive ants went dashing about on the scene 
of disaster, and I’m positive from their manners 
—I was once interviewed myself—that they were 
reporters.” 

“You’ll probably receive a copy of the San 
Ant —onio Times,” suggested a sympathetic 
hearer. 

“Don’t believe I’d care to read the account from 
that side,” said the cabin lady, ruefully. ‘“Doesn’t 


“Such an 


So I collected a lot of dead ants 


anybody know some powder or something that | 


drives ants away without killing them? Identi- 
fying friends and relations! Think of that, will 
you?” 

& & 


LUXURY. 


66 y idea of luxury,” once sighed the daughter 


of a poor minister, “is to have everything | 


new at once, from shoes to hairpins. 

“When I have a new dress now, I can’t afford a 
new jacket; when I have a jacket, I can’t have a 
hat; by the time I’ve achieved a hat my shoes 
are shabby; when I’ve compassed new shoes, it’s 
my dress that’s old—and then the round begins 
again from the beginning. I don’t believe I’d 
eare whether they were fine clothes or plain 
clothes, but if only just once they could be all new 
clothes.” 


Many girls will sympathize with her ; and, indeed, | 


unattainable as her ideal is to many far from dis- 
contented women, it is yet a modest form of 
luxury to long for. 
aspirations of another minister’s daughter, the 
fifth child in a family of nine—five girls and four 
boys. 


Still more modest were the | 


“Father provides as well as he can, and I don’t 


complain,” she declared, sturdily, when she was 
fifteen, “but oh, I would like to be able to rear- 
range the family. I’d keep myself in the middle, 
where I am now; but all the boys should come 
ahead of me, and all the girls after me, so I'd 
never have to wear made-overs any more. Think 
of the luxury of having everything first!” 
Certainly, luxury is a matter of comparison. 
The demands of an aged clam-shucker, musing as 
he sat on a reversed bucket before the door of his 


| send one to the little cripple, if she would care for 
|it. Accordingly, a letter was written to her asking 
if she would care to have a canary. Her answer 
| was full of delight. She had never had a bird in 
her life, she wrote. 
So in the spring a singing canary went from the 
prison to the sick-room, and a letter came back to 


which has continued ever since. Neither will 
ever see the other, but to each has now come one 
of life’s great gifts—a friend. From the prisons 
of sin and suffering each soul found its way to 
freedom through the same golden key of kindness. 

The story is only one of many. Mrs. Booth can 
tell countless instances of courage and unselfish- 
ness and even splendid heroism among her “boys,” 
and no one will ever know all the blessings that 
have come to the world from lives shut in to pain 
and suffering. But every such story bears a 
solemn question to those who are well and free. 
If these two, “out of the apparent wreck of all 





greater opportunities? 
&® © 


HOW HE KNEW HER. 


iss E. Gertrude Thomson, the artist, tells the 

following anecdote of the author of “Alice 
in Wonderland.” In 1878 she received a letter 
written in a singularly boyish, legible hand, sent 
from Christ Church, Oxford, and signed by C. L. 
Dodgson. The writer said he had come across 
some fairy designs of hers, and he should like to 
see more of her work. Some one informed her 
| that the writer was Lewis Carroll. He asked to 
be allowed to call upon her, but when he came 
| she was out; so they arranged a meeting in South 
| Kensington Museum. 


She wondered how she should recognize him in 
the usual crowd, or he her. She watched carefully, 
but saw no one she thought could be the author of 
her favorite book. 

Finally she heard high, vivacious voices ap- 
pas and the — of children. A gen- 

leman entered, two little girls clinging to his 
} hands. She knew him instantly. He stood for a 
| moment, head erect, and glanced swiftly round 
| the room. Then he bent down and whispered 
something to one of the children. After a moment’s 
| pause she pointed straight at Miss Thomson. 

He at once came forward with extended hand. 

“I am Mr. Dodgson. I was to meet you, I 
think ?” 

“How did you know me?” she asked. 

“My little friend found you. I told her I had 


come to meet a young lady who knew fairies, and | 


she fixed on you at once. 
| she spoke.” 


® © 


NO ‘‘DEADHEAD” TRIP. 


ne of the most famous of American shipping 

lines in the palmy days of our marine was 
the “Cope Line,” which ran between Philadelphia 
and Liverpool, says the author of “Memoirs of 
Charles H. Cramp.” By this line John Randolph 
of Roanoke determined to go to Russia, when he 
had been appointed minister to that country by 
President Jackson. 

Entering the office of the company in Phila- 
delphia, he said to a clerk in his usual grandilo- 
quent manner: 

“Sir, I wish to see Thomas P. Cope.”’ 

He was shown to Mr. Cope’s office. 

“IT am John Randolph of Roanoke,” he said. 
“I wish to take passage to Liverpool in one of 
your ships.” 


But J knew you before 


If he expected to be tendered a pass he was | 


eo disappointed. 

“TI am Thomas Cope,” replied the head of the 
line. “If thee goes aboard the ship and selects 
thy stateroom, and will pay one hundred and 
fifty dollars, thee may go.” 


* & 


DISCOURAGING THE HABIT. 


e fills men with dread. 
him. They can’t call their souls their own 
in his presence,” said Secretary Taft, speaking of 
a certain domineering statesman. ‘He makes me 
think of a waiter I once met in the West,” and he 


“ 


| went on to tell the story, which is quoted in the 


dim, dingy, stuffy little clam shack, were still less 


exacting. 

“D’ye know, now,” he murmured, lazily, “ef I 
had all the money I wanted,—a hundred thousand 
dollars, say,—and ef I could do jest what I pleased 


with it,—and ef I was buildin’ me a clam-shed, I | 


wouldn’t put an old plank in her. 
build her all of glass!” 

He has never erected his crystal-palace clam- 
shed. But, after all, was it less or more absurd to 
desire a superlative place in which to do best what 
he best knew how to do rather than the most mag- 
nificent mansion in which he would not have 
known how to live? Perhaps he might have 


No, sir, I'd 


shucked clams under glass almost as contentedly 
| 


as he shucks them still at the old stand. 
& 


FRIENDS. 


hose who are interested in the great work that 

Mrs. Ballington Booth is carrying on in behalf 

of prisoners will remember that every year she 

sends out through the newspapers an appeal for 

aid to carry Christmas cheer to the prisoners’ 
families, many of whorh are in deep want. 

In a recent issue of Forward is the story of two 
letters which came in the same mail in response 
to her appeal. Each letter contained a dollar. 
One was from a man who had spent already 
twenty-four years in jail, and knew that the years 
that were left must all be spent in the same dark 
walls; the other from a little crippled girl, whose 
life was spent upon a sick-bed. 

The girl’s dollar Mrs. Booth spent in helping a 
poor family, but the “life” man’s, she decided, 
should be used in buying something for the little 
prisoner of pain whose letter had come with his. 


& 


New York Tribune: 


In a small Western town, many years ago, I put 
up at the Palace Hotel. I was assigned to a room. 

1ere was no water in the room, and no towels. 
Irang. There was noreply. lrang again. Still 
no reply. 

—_ and again and yet again I rang, and 
finally a waiter aD yeared. He was a robust man 
of stern and forbidding aspect. 

“Did you ring?” he asked, in a rumbling bass 


voice. 
“T did,” I answered. 


“Well, don’t do it again,” he answered, with a | 


menacing scowl, as he withdrew. 


> 


SOMETHING LACKING. 


Oo” of the richest gold finds in Australia was 
made by a boy who picked up a stone to 
throw at a crow, and noticed that there was gold 
in the stone. 


When he reported the fact to the local govern- 
ment officer, says the author of “The Romance of 
Mining,” the warden endeavored to notify the 
governor by telegraph. He was, however, too 
excited to be rational. 

“A boy picked up a stone to throw at a crow,” 
he wired, and the amazed official, unable to guess 
what there was of significance in the event, re- 
lied: 

, “Yes; and what happened to the crow?” 


& 





HISTORY. 


he contents of a reference library, as they are 

conceived by the modern youth in search 
of important information, are suggested by the 
Kansas City Independent. 

The names of the great men who are the objects 
of the search may be altered to suit any part of 
the nation. - 

“Here, Johnny,” said the father, “what are you 


| doing in that bookease ? 


The next time thateshe visited the prison she | 
found the “life” man waiting eagerly to see her. 
He had read in the prison paper how his dollar 
had been used, and a new idea had come to him. 


“1 want to find a history of the United States.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, Billy Jenkins says Tim Riley pitched for 
ee , Sr last year, and I want to find out if 
1e did.” 





The warden allowed him the use of an old shanty, 


the prisoner—the beginning of a correspondence | 


that makes life worth living,” could yet give joy | 
to others, what are we doing with our infinitely 


They quail before | 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. (Adv. 


For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’sS ACID PHOSPHATE, 
It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. {Adv. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


The Old Historic College of the Middle West. 
Write for beautiful Souvenir Booklet to the President, 
GUY POTTER BENTON, LL. D., Oxford, O. 


LEARN TO DRAW. 


You can master free-hand drawing in from five to 
ten lessons by mail. Our course is indorsed by over 
900 people. Write for particulars. 


FRANK ABORN,1596 E. 82d St., Cleveland, 0. 


GOOD INCOMES, 


$15.00 TO 20.00 A WEEK. 


No trouble getting orders. Hand 
some presents or coupons with 
every purchase of our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. Charges paid. 
For full particulars about this ad. address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMTArY, 


K-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. 


YOUNG MAN_The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 

. nished that lead to highest positions. 

Good _ wages. Many of our graduates are 

now R. R. Supts. Expenses very low. Can 

“ earn your board if desired. 

— W 40-page book about it Free. 
tate 
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Railroad wire in school. 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 34 years. enaselie: Wis. 


SALLOW FACES 
OFTEN CAUSED BY COFFEE DRINKING. 
How many persons realize that coffee so dis- 
turbs digestion that it produces a muddy, yellow 
complexion ? 

A ten days’ trial of Postum Food Coffee has 
| proven a means, in thousands of cases, of clearing 
| up bad complexions. 

A Washn. young lady tells her experience : 
| “All of us—father, mother, sister and brother— 
| had used tea and coffee for many years until 
| finally we all had stomach troubles more or less. 

“We were all sallow and troubled with pimples, 
breath bad, disagreeable taste in the mouth, and 
all of us simply so many bundles of nerves. 

“We didn’t realize that coffee was the cause of 
the trouble until one day we ran out of coffee and 
went to borrow some from a neighbor. She gave 
us some Postum and told us to try that. 

“Although we started to make it, we all felt sure 
| we would be sick if we missed our strong coffee, 
| but we were forced to try Postum and were sur- 

prised to find it delicious, 

| “We read the statements on the pkg., got more 
and in a month and a half you wouldn’t have 
known us. We were all able to digest our food 
without any trouble, each one’s skin became clear, 
| tongues cleaned off and nerves in fine condition. 
| We never use anything now but Postum. There 
is nothing like it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
| Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Road to Wellville.” “There's a reason.” 
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collars should fit 
precisely. There’s 
| only one that does— 


ARROW 


BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


| COLLARS 
Boys’ booklet explains. 


CLUETT, PEABODY 4 CO., 
463 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 


Read the little book, “The 












































The Dainty 
Dessert 


Jexi-() in Orange Cups” t 


Unexpected Guests 


have no terrors for the housewife 
who knows about 


JELL-O 


The Dainty Dessert. 


Y She simply stirs the contents of one 
package into a pint of boiling water, 
sets it away to cool, and dismisses the 
subject from her mind, knowing that 
when dinner is finished the finest des- 
sert in the world will be ready to serve. 
Jell-O prepared as above with Black- 
berries, Raspberries or other small 
fruit added just as it begins to harden, 
makes an ideal hot weather dessert. 
Six flavors: 

Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Chocolate, Cherry. 
At Grocers everywhere, 10 cents per 
package. Enough for a large family. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 
New lilustrated Recipe Book mailed Free. 
Address THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 

Le Roy, N.Y. 


Leaflet in each package telling how to 
obtain fancy Jelly molds at cost of post- 
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taught that 


life. 
finds its best illustration in 





the olden time. 








NABISC 


A perfect dessert confection which tempts the 


Twenty-two centuries before the Nabisco 
Era the renowned Greek, Epicurus, 


correct eating should be 


\ classed among the refined pleasures of 


The idea of the old philosopher 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


appetite, charms the palate, and imports into this weary 


world refreshing memories of the simple luxuries of 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—another confection in the form of an almond shell con- 
taining a melting morsel cf cream outrivaling the sweetness of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


age and packing. 
WLLILILILIIILII Iii 
of be 
IF YOU SEND: 
~ = 
= Immediately for a Descriptive Booklet of # 
od the New Companion Sewing Machine o 
ou will be able to select the style wanted ss 
a ior your fall and winter sewing. Our [7 
eo Special Introductory Price is meeting . 
4 with a large response. Le 
i Pull particulars, with samples of stitching » 
4 done on the machine, sent to any address. + 
e4 PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. }. 
Peeeeeeens . 

















ft silent things remember—and none can surely 
know 
That only such as still can sing may claim their 
yesterday— 
If silent things may cherish the gift of long ago, 
Within the old piano’s heart what memories 
must stay: 
What flight of spirit fingers caress the yellow 
keys, 
What spirit-fashioned music stir the rusty, 
ruined strings; 
What Company departed come thronging, willing- 
hearted, 
Summoned across a noisy world that heeds no 
silent things! 


Often, athwart its dreaming, into the silence drift 
The notes of dear dead masters, all magic- 
fraught and dim; 
Sometimes are blended voices drawn near a while 
to lift 
Carol and chant and chorus and age-familiar 
hymn; 
Come clear the waltz’s lilt and swing, the ballad’s 
brave refrain, 
Tremble low-crying serenades and lower lulla- 
bies ; 
Nocturns of tears and fire, of prayer and deep 
desire, 
And all the passion and the pain that move in 
melodies. 


Slow, with the slow enfolding dark, the presences 
return, 
Gray ghost and glimmering shadow. 
dences that grieve, 
Hurt of a hidden sorrow; to chords that break 
and yearn; 
To joyous airs that laugh and sway, they enter, 
linger, leave: 
The happy feet that flitted to a sudden tinkling 
tune, 
The spirit sick of clamor that sang its weakness 
strong, 
The fretful heart and weary that found the day so 
dreary 
And drifted into dreams upon the tide of some 
old song. 


To ca- 


“Outworn,” we say, “and worthless,” and “Gath- 
ered long ago 
Unto the all-forgetting and all-forgotten things.” 
So muse we in our blindness, too mortal, yet, to 
know 
The touch of phantom fingers, the thrill of 
haunted strings. 
With life so loud around us, the shadowed corner 
holds 
No more than music’s empty shell, a useless 
thing and dumb; 
Yet, while we doubt, deceiving ourselves with 
unbelieving, 
Slow twilight opens quiet doors and bids the 
memories come. 
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LIVING UP TO HIS EPITAPH. 


“~_~ o— 
~~ 


Crosby. He took to the sea, 
as such men did in the days before the coming 
of the iron ships, which left Cape Cod a wailing- 
place over the departed glory of heroic days. 
And it was not long ago, as the calendar reck- 
ons; for Capt. Matthew Crosby is still alive, 
sound and well, and with a twinkle in his eye 
of the old adventurous days. But although he 
bears honestly his title of captain, his life now 
is spent on shore. 

There is no need to ask how much is true of 
what tradition tells of his wild youth. Gener- 
ous, brave and kind of heart, he was neverthe- 
less reckless even for a sailor; and his days on 
shore were too often spent in ways which left 
him little but a headache when the ship sailed 
on. 

One night the ship was wrecked, and most of 
the crew went down. One or two escaped to 
shore, and told the story of the disaster, and 
then at intervals of a day or two, three or four 
others appeared in port, on vessels that picked 
them up. The rest were reckoned dead, and 
the little town did as it was accustomed to do 
for those who were lost at sea. 

But Matt Crosby was picked up by a 
schooner, which, a day or two later, was run 
down by an outgoing steamer; and shipping at 
once on a tramp steamer, bound homeward by 
an indirect route, he came home after a long 
time. 

He might have written, but he was little 
given to writing home, and the thought that he 
might be considered dead caused him to chuckle 
at the surprise in store for his friends. 

**T’ll see how much they miss me,’’ he said 
to himself. 

They missed him more than he thought. The 
mother, loving most the son who caused her 
most of pain; the father, who had scolded and 
entreated and threatened, all without avail— 
these were not the only ones who missed him. 
The whole village mourned the reckless, kind- 
hearted lad. The minister made touching allu- 
sion to his better qualities; the local newspaper 
told of his ability, and recalled a number of his 
generous deeds; his shipwrecked companions 
told that he went down trying to save other 
lives. His mother clipped all these things from 


n all the Cape, from Co- | 
() hasset to Provincetown, | 
there was no more jolly | 
--— young fellow than ‘‘ Matt’’ 
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COMPANION. 





the local paper and hid them in her Bible, 
and kept them in her heart, and forgot how bad 
a boy he had been in her love of his better self. 

For a day or two after his return Matt Crosby 
treated all this as a good joke. But when he 
dooked into his mother’s eyes, and saw himself 
reflected there, he discovered that his mother 
loved and clung not only to the bad boy of the 
past, but also to the ideal good boy of the obitu- 
ary literature. And Matt Crosby made a sudden 
promise to God that he would be in his own 
proper person the man his mother had come to 
think him. 

He read the obituary notices again, and with 
mingled shame and gratitude, shame that the 
man he knew himself to be should be so far 
below all this; gratitude that with all his faults 
there were friends who believed him capable of 
all this. And that was the story of his regen- 
eration. 

He went to sea again, with a Bible in his 
chest. He met temptation bravely, merrily, 
firmly. He laughed as heartily as ever and 
had the same old twinkle in his eye, but he 
was another man. 

The next voyage he went as mate, and before 
the wooden ships went out he rose to be master 
of a ship, cool, brave and reliable. 

Great change came to the commerce of the 
Cape, and Captain Crosby left the sea. If he 
led a wild life in his youth, there is nothing in 
his present life to suggest it. Yet now and then 
some one hears rumors of the past, and asks 
him of it, and he tells his friends how he 
became a church-member by attempting to live 
up to his obituary. 


® © 


ARCTIC ADVENTURERS. 


n the Arctic Ocean, in the neighborhood of 
| Herschel Island, are a number of American 

whaling vessels, with their crews, frozen in 
the ice. Some of them have been there two years, 
waiting patiently for the floes to separate and for 
mild weather to afford them passage to Bering 
Sea, and so to the Pacific Ocean, and home. 


Many of the sailors in these ships hail from San 
Francisco. They have been since last summer 
entirely without news from their homes, and the 
last news their home folks have received from 
them came in’ the middle of last winter, when 
Capt. Raold Amundsen, having located the north 
magnetic pole. and sailed from the Atlantic to 
Herschel Island by the long-sought “northwest 
passage,” left his sloop Gjoa with them, and came 
over ice and snow to Eagle City to send news of 
his and their safety. 

Now Captain Amundsen is on his way back to 
the far North with a dog-sled loaded with letters 
for them. He left Eagle a9 about a first, 
going by way of Fort Yukon. He had eighty-seven 
pounds of mail for the imprisoned sailors—and 
every letter of it written weeks before the earth- 
quake and fire which devastated the homes of 
many of them. He expected to clear the Gjoa 
from the ice about —_ first, and sailing south- 
ward, after a stop at Sitka will proceed home for 
Denmark = a of Cape Horn and the antarctic, 
whereupon he will be the first man ever to circum- 
navigate America. 

To supplement the news carried by Captain 
Amundsen and to inform the sailors of the great 
catastrophe, an officer of the Canadian mounted 
police has set out from Winnipeg with a complete 
account of the San Francisco disaster, and with 
other mail for the whalemen. 

From Edmonton he started overland to the 
Athabasca River, and will go by way of Slave River 
and Great Slave Lake, and in a Hudson Bay 
Company’s steamer down the Mackenzie River, 
the latter a journey of twelve hundred miles, to 
the Arctic, and thence along the coast one hundred 
and fifty miles to Herschel Island, where he will 
arrive some time in midsummer. 

With this officer goes a single companion, 
another arctic adventurer, and one almost to the 
manner born, since he is of Icelandic parentage. 
This is Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, an ethnologist 
of Harvard. At the same time that he started 
from Winnipeg, Capt. Ejnar Mikkelsen of the 
Danish. merchant marine sailed with a British 
and American expedition from a port in British 
Columbia, pol ng by way of Bering Sea, to endeavor 
to establish a new “Farthest North.” This expe- 
dition will call at Herschel Island for Mr. Stefans- 
son, and carry him to Wollaston Land, where the 
ship will spend the winter. There Mr. Stefansson 
will be left to study an entirely unvisited tribe of 
Eskimos, and will spend two or three years inves- 
tigating their language, religion, racial character- 
istics, and all else interesting to the ethnologists. 
In the spring the ship will go on to Banks Land, 
where it will leave Captain Mikkelsen and Mr. 
Leffingwell, an American geographer. These 
men, after a year of preparation, will set out in 
the spring of 1908 for the “farther north” in an 
endeavor to fo as near the pole as possible and 
map all they find. They will come home overland 
when their work is done, relying on aid from the 
natives. 

While all this activity is going on at the north 
of America, Mr. Weliman, correspondent of a 
Chicago newspaper, has built at the very spot in 
Spitzbergen from which André set out in his 
balloon the largest balloon-shed in the world, in 
which he expects to inflate a gigantic air-ship, 
with which his editor-in-chief has “assigned” him 
to visit the north pole. 
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HE WORKED. 


here was an astonishing contrast between 
Mr. and Mrs. Payette. Mrs. Payette was 








the thin, shabbily clad, overworked mother | 
of nine children, and certainly looked the part. | 


Mr. Payette was a sleek, robust person of leisure, 


of jauntiness. 
ture of health, and although the doctors whom his 
wife consulted anxiously could find nothing wrong 
with him, this indolent, easy-going Frenchman 
declared that he was too much of an invalid to 
work. 


“It ees the heart,” he would explain, when | 
kindly disposed but skeptical persons carried cast- | 


off clothing to the always destitute little Payettes. 
“T have too large the heart. Listen! Hear how 
she ees palpitate! I mos’ not be hagitate. 
remain of a calmness within my hinside. I 
mos’ myself carry with a softness lak the basket 
of haig.” 

“Oui,” loyal Mrs. Payette would affirm. “Mon 
Adolphe, she mos’ nevaire be hagitate. She ees 
not of a sufficient stongness to do no vork.” 

One year, during the berry season, the Payettes 
borrowed an old tent and camped out, children 
and all, on the berry-fields. Afterward Mrs, 


| 


I mos’ | 


ey tired but beaming with satisfaction, told 
about it. 

“At last, madame,” confided she, triumphantly, 
“there ees vork that mon cher Adolphe can do. 
He ees vork hard, hard, for seex whole veek. Me, 
lam preet, Iam hol’ up my haid. Me, I am tole 
evairbody, ‘Mon bon Adolphe, she ees how a man 
lak odder man—she ees vork!’” 

“But surely,” replied the interested listener, “she 
= pick berries? There’s nothing easy about 
that.” 


“But, no, madame. It ees I who peek the berry, 
but, madame, behol’! It ees Adolphe, mon bon 
Adolphe, who finds for me dose plass where I 
shall peek.” 





he locust is droning his song by the wayside, 
“It’s siz-zi-zi-zi-zling hot;” : 
The robin is trilling, “Oh, isn’t it jolly, 
Down here in the blueberry lot!” 
The lazy pond-lily still dreams on the river; 
The corn is still green in the ear; 
But the armies of autumn are swiftly advancing; 
The goldenrod banners are here. 


The katydid shouts, “Six more weeks!” from the 
treetop; 
Her mate answers, “Six weeks left still!’ 
And a voice every evening reminds us of school- 
time, 
With cheerful but stern “Whip poor Will.” 
The hollyhock stands in the marshy sea meadow, 
The cattails are ripened and sear; 


“And a message has come for the wild grapes to 


darken— 
The goldenrod banners are here, 


There’s a little time left for the sailing and tramp- 
ing, 
The sea and the woods and the flowers,— 
To do all the things that we planned in the spring- 
time 
For midsummer’s long, sunny hours. 
There are plays to be played; there is work to be 
finished, 
And autumn and school-days are near, 
So fill full of good things each day as it passes, 
When the goldenrod banners are here. 
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ON HIGHTOP HILL. 


- hat you, Polly Grimble ?” called Miss Lydia, 
as the old horse paused with drooping 
head at the crest of Hightop Hill. “That 

you, Lydia?” returned Polly. “I haven’t. had 

callers in a dog’s age, and I was getting down- 
right lonesome. Come right in.” 


“Can’t stop this time, Polly, ’cept jest while Old 
Whitey takes his breathing spell. But how about 
that city boarder of yours, ain’t she company?” 

“She’s gone. 
The view— well, the fussiest person ever was 
couldn’t say ’tain’t sightly ; and I certainly thought 
we had quiet up here, but it seems we hadn’t. 

“First off, twas roosters in the morning; then 
‘twas frogs at night; next, ’twas the mowing- 
machine down in the meadow lot. Real vexed 
and snappy she was when I told her I couldn’t 
undertake to interfere with Sam Tammerley’s 
haying. And then if the wind didn’t shift round 
strong from the east, and we could hear the 
whistling buoy down off the bar. 

“You know how that sounds. No whistling 
about it, but a kind o’ groaning, moaning, die- 
away-in-agony sort of a wail, swelling up loud 
and fading out low, an’ keeping it up steady the 
whole blessed night. ’Tain’t exactly a cheering 
sound, I will admit, if you stop to notice it. W 
don’t. But the boarder did, and so did that half- 
~~ collie pup of ours. He’d never heard it 
vefore, either, and if the poor fool beast didn’t 
answer it every time! That copped the climax. 
Up went his nose after every blast, and he’d let 
out the most desolate and abandoned howl you 
ever heard. 

oe ‘oc 
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)»-00-00-00-00!’ *twould be from the buoy, 
rising and swelling and lamenting and despairing, 
and dying off gradual in the distance, and a ‘ 
00-00-00-00!’ from young Shep, striking in about 
the middle, echoing and prolonging and piling 
on the misery; and then again, ‘W00-00-00-00!’ 
from the buoy before Shep’s last note had died 
away. 
“ was a duet to remember—it reelly was! The 
boarder left by the early train next morning, and 
Shep’s never noticed the buoy since; once was 
enough to break him toit. But I like peace an’ 
quiet ~ Lydia, and I ain’t so sorry she went, 
after all. er nerves were kind o’ beginning to 
git on mine, and I never knew before I had any. 

“Must you go? Well, Pee Be sure you 
stop longer next time, and, Lydia, ease him care- 
ful over the thank-you-ma’am half-way down the 
hill. It’s more jouncy than common since that 
last rain.” 
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ONE OF THE “ FOREMOTHERS.” 
ith all the speech-making about inter- 
national amity, “hands across the sea,” 


\ ) and the like, what is called patriotism 


rapidly changes form. It is only occasionally that 
one stumbles upon some of the old-fashioned kind. 
One Sunday afternoon, soon after the French 
squadron, which had been visiting American 
waters, had departed from New York, two smartly 
dressed girls were walking along the Riverside 
Park, scanning the long line of war-ships lying at 
anchor in the North River. 

They were evidently in doubt, and paused occa- 
sionally in their discussion to look about for a 
policeman. None being visible, they finally ac- 
costed a plump, comfortable old lady with keen 


: = | black eyes, who was seated on a bench. 
and wore his adequate clothing with a pleasing air | 


Although Payette looked the pic- | 


“Pardon,” said one of the girls, “but could you 
tell me if any of those are the French war-ships?” 

“No,” promptly replied the old lady, “they’re 
American, every one.” 

“OQ dear!” The girls’ faces fell. “We did so 
want to see those French boats!” 

“Are you Americans?” came crisply from the 
bench. 

ome yes, of course, but —” 

“Well, then,’—the old lady’s utterance was tart 
and her eyes sparkled,—“is there any partic’lar 
use in racing round after French boats? Did you 
s’pose they’d be any more stylish than ours?” 

“Why, no, of course not, but I just thought —” 

“Oh, you just thought! 
too,—I was just thinking as you came up,—and 
mebby it wouldn’t hurt you two girls any to know 
what I was thinking about. 


“Vesterday my son, he took me to see that big 
old house right here in the city, where George 
Washington had his headquarters when the British 
him off this island. Ever been to 

Well, you 


were driving 


that house? stay home from the 
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She came for quiet and the view. 


Well, I just thought, | 
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matinée some Saturday and go there! As I sat 
here looking at those splendid American fighting 
ships, I was just thinking what George Washing- 
ton would have said if he’d seen them right out 
there in the Hudson. 

“And it does seem to me that I’d give my right 
hand most, or ten years right out of my life, if 
George could only have had those boats and those 
big guns when the British came sailing up the 
river.” 


e © 
OVER A CLIFF. 


7 go out after game in the hill-country of 
India means that the hunter will find game, 
says Captain Glasfurd, the author of “Rifle 
and Romance in the Indian Jungle.” One morn- 
ing, followed by his shikarees, or native hunters, 
Captain Glasfurd was out looking over a rough 
hillside for bear. He had passed round the curve 
of a high ledge, when he found himself in front of 
alarge, low-roofed cave. On the sandy floor of the 
entrance to the cave were the fresh ingoing tracks 
of a bear. 


Our position was a sufficiently hazardous one. 
The — was extremely narrow, overhung by 
rock, and on the verge of a Oey eee serge face of 
sandstone. We began quietly retracing our way. 
But scarcely had we taken one step whena horrible 
disturbance occurred in the depths of the cavern. 
This hastened our movements ; but our haste was 
as nothing ee to the rapidity of the erup- 
tion that was going on behind us as the bear came 
yelling and scrambling out of the cavern. For 
me there was nothing but a swift whip round to 
face this horrid dénouement, my rifle not even 
permitted to reach my shoulder. 

To right, a blank wall of smooth cliffside; to 
left, a swift descent to the unknown over the edge 
of the cliff, and in front a raging, roaring mass of 
black hair shooting toward me with the speed of 
a runaway motor-car. 

Bang! goes my rifle, and the next moment I am 
enjoying a strange a nightmare, one 
of the most vivid of its memories eing the smooth- 
brushed appearance of the bear’s forehead as her 
jaws closed on my right thigh. 

We bump and whirl swiftly downward. A semi- 
unconsciousness held me, and then came a shock. 
I saw the body of the bear hurled far from me 
into space, and I realized that I was clutching at 
something. 

It was a little tree that I gripped in the strength 
of despair. Iwas hanging to it, head downward, 
on the face of the cliff itself. 

My Jat orderly’s voice soon sounded in my ear. 
The plucky fellow had crawled down that awful 
slope and managed to seize _ hands. I was 
somehow drawn upward to the ledge. Then my 
gaze fell upon that solitary sapling, rooted in some 
mere chink in the rock. There was no other tree 
within many yards. 

Two months on my back afforded scope for 
thought as to my extraordinary piece of luck. 
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TEACHING THAT BROUGHT RESULTS 

rederick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
fF was born in the Ionian Islands. Although 
he was taken to England at nine years of 
age, his recollection of his early years was vivid, 
and the influences on him of his home educa- 
| tion and surroundings were permanent. In his 
“Memoirs” his sister tells of his early education: 


| My mother was considered a beautiful woman, 
| with gentle manners, knowing no language but 

her own, not clever in the sense of brilliant at all; 
| but thoughtful, with excellent judgment, great 
scnse of personal dignity, governing her family 
without any effort, without severity. Her word 
Was an unquestioned law. 

She was the only teacher that my brothers and I 
had previous to the time when they went to school. 
She taught us to read and write ; she taught arith- 
metic, with very littke knowledge of arithmetic 
herself, by steady repetition. She had a’key to 
the sums in the arithmetic which gave the answers. 
If a sum was brought to her and the answer was 
wrong, she drew her pencil through it and made 
no further remark. It had to be done again till it 
was dene right. The sum of to-day was repeated 
to-morrow, and so on, until perfect accuracy was 
obtained. 

When it was time for my brothers to begin 
Latin, the same system was adopted. She could 
| not prcnounce it, but Frederick had to learn a few 
lines each day, always repeating the old until 
seven or ten pages had been learned. Then the 
first four or five pages would be left and a further 
advance made. 

This went on day by day and year by year until 
he was twelve years old; and he went to school 
paowtes his grammar perfectly, as no other boy 

new it. 

Euclid was the same. She did not understand 
aword. He began to understand as he advanced, 
and could substitute one expression for another, 
or change the order_of letters. She interposed 
and corrected him. He would reply, impatiently, 
“It is all the same.” an | it,” she ordered 
“precisely as it is here!” touching the book. 

The boys were under an absolute rule of cour- 
cone. They were taught that courtesy was ever 
to: be maintained in the family. We were not at 
all rich, and lived very =. Butter was expen- 
sive, and we lived on dry bread, except that now 
and then we were allowed some jam, or, a rarer 
treat still, some “dripping.” he boys were 
taught to eat whatever was given them. 

O League was about to go into the field for 
practice before a game, says a writer in the 


New York Press, when his shoe-string broke. 


“Say, boy,” he called to a youth who was eying 
him admiringly, “run out and buy me a pair of 
shoe-laces, will you? Tell the man at the gate 
you are going out for me, and he’ll pass you back 
all right.” 

The boy took the coin offered and darted away 
like a shot, proud as a king over the importance 
of the mission confided to him. Outside the 
zrounds he met several companions, to whom he 
y0asted, as only a small boy can, of the honor con- 
| ferred upon him. 

A few minutes later he reappeared at the gate 
With him was a boy about his own age. The 
| messenger recalled to the guardian of the gate 
that he was to be permitted to pass by virtue of 
| his errand. 
“That’s all right. 
| other fellow ?” 

“He’s helping me,” said the boy. 
of the shoe-laces.”’ 

The grim custodian tried not to smile, but he 
could not help it, and both boys entered. 
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SHARING HIS BURDEN. 


ne of the players in the American Baseball 





Go ahead in. But who’s this 


“He’s got one 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. Canary, crow, hen, owl, wren, parrot, sparrow, 
| robin, crane, swan, gull. 

2. 1. Flag. wu. A looking-glass. 111. Brush. 

3. Pad-dock, page-ant, pan-oply, ran-cid, rap- 
ture, rasp-berry, rat-ion, scale-ne, scar-abee, stew- 
ard, stile-tto, twin-ge. 

4. Man, date—mandate. 
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CATTLE SQUARE ROOT 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


pw lizabeth decided roses. 

of: A Ie “*For,’’ she said, ‘‘nothing | to flower men’s stores and order thirty-six roses 

Nee else is quite sweet enough for | for their mothers’ birthday presents—maybe 
mother. I'll get her thirty-six | only one little girl did, and her name was Eliza- 
roses. ’” | beth! 

That would be one for each dear,| Mr. Page’s beautiful, sweet-smelling, flower- 

f beautiful year. Mother was going to | filled store was not far, and Elizabeth could go 
A be thirty-six years old on Wednesday | alone quite well. Mother often let her go as 
—why, Wednesday was to-morrow! | far as that. She got her soft little purse and 
There was not a moment to lose. The | hurried secretly away. 
roses must be ordered this very to-day | 
from Mr. Page, the flower man. That | mother’s birthday present,’’ she piped, bravely. 
was the way people did. Uncle Joseph | It was a very high counter—it seemed as if it 
did that way when he gave Miss Cor- | must have grown since she and Uncle Joseph 
nelia twenty roses on her birthday. | stood there in front of it. 
Elizabeth had gone down to the flower! ‘‘Ah, roses, is it?’’ beamed Mr. Page, rub- 
man’s with him, and seen just how it | bing his smooth white hands together. ‘‘Well, 
we have some regular beauties in to- 
day. Now what kind — 

“Oh, that is the kind I’d like— 
the reg’lar beauties !’’ Elizabeth cried, 
eagerly. She had her soft little purse 
out. ‘‘I’ll pay you the money now, 

” to-morrow morning I’ll bring my 
—my card down. To put in, you know, 
when you send them up.’”’ She took 
out her two bright quarters—all 

the money she had in the world. 
Two seemed a good deal to pay 

for the roses, but mama 
deserved two. Besides, 
of course there would be 
some change—there had 
been a good deal 

of it, Elizabeth 
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DRAWN BY MARY TRUE AYER. 


for Miss Cornelia’s roses. The flower man’s | 
beam faded slowly from his big, smooth face. 
He looked down at the beautiful quarters 
queerly. The counter seemed to be growing 
now, right now this minute! 

‘*Er—thirty-six roses, was it? Thought I 
understood you to say thirty-six. Well, they’re 
eight cents apiece, but of course I could make 


was done. She would give the flower | 

man a card, too, to put in with mother’s | 
roses when he sent them up. She was a little 
uncertain what she should write on it—Uncle 
Joseph had not told her what was on his. 

“I know! I'll ask Uncle Joseph to tell me, 
so’s I can write it on mine,’’ Elizabeth de- 
cided. ‘‘I’ll write it on to-night, and carry it 
to the flower man to-morrow before breakfast. | a little discount considering the large numb—’’ 
But I must order my roses this very to-day.’’ Eight cents apiece! Then—oh, how much 

““Order’’ was such a nice, grown-up word! | was eight cents apiece times thirty-six roses? 





Elizabeth was only six years old herself. And | If Bobs were only there,—Bobs was in the big | 


FOR OTHER LITTLE GIRLS. 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 
‘ve picked them up and packed them up and put them in a box, 
With what my grandma calls their “ folderols.” 
All their dainty little nightgowns and their bonnets and their frocks, 
To give to girls who haven't any dolls. 


There are isabel’s and Claribel’s new dresses that | made. 
| hope they'll know that purple sash is Moll’s, 

For, oh, | love her best of all! She'll miss me, I'm afraid, 
With the little girls who haven't any dolls. 


I'm ten, you know, so I must grow to care for older plays, 
And have my grown-up gowns and parasols. 

But how I really wish | was the age that always stays 
Like the little girls who haven't any dolls. 


I've picked them up and packed them up and sent them off, you see, 
With all their pretty, fluffy ‘‘ folderols.” 

I'm sorry for myself, but, oh, I’m glad as | can be 

For the little girls who haven't any dolls! 


| maybe six-year-old little girls did not go down | 


“IT came to order thirty-six roses for my 


remembered, when | 


arithmetic,—he would know. ‘‘Do—do you 
mean it will take it all?’’ asked Elizabeth, in 
a small voice. She had not quite expected all 
still mother deserved it. 

‘‘It will take two dollars and eighty-eight 
cents—call it two seventy-tive,’’ Mr. Page said, 
crisply. He jingled the two quarters in his hand. 

*‘That is all the money I’ve got in my 
world,’’ little Elizabeth answered, simply, but 
there was a tremble running along the words and 
getting ready to curl 
up into a little round 
sob. Her beautiful 
roses seemed wither- 
ing before her eyes. 

““Then you better 
get a bunch of pinks 
or asters,’’ the flower 
man laughed. It is 
| queer how people can 

laugh without beam- 
ing. 

Pinks or asters — 

j}and mother! Eliza- 
beth would have been 
seornful if it had not 
|been for the little 
round sob in the way. 
She went closer to the 
| counter and looked up 
| entreatingly at the 
flower man. It was 
very hard to let him 
know she was not 
good in arithmetic. 
| **How much would 
—would half of eight 
cents apiece times 
| thirty-six roses be?’’ 
| She faltered, shame- 
facedly. For she had 
| decided in her ex- ; 
tremity that half as jt 
many roses as mother 
was old might do. 
‘Well, I never!’’ 
ejaculated Mr. Page. Then, taking pity, he 
reckoned hastily: ‘‘Half of two seventy-five’s 
one thirty-eight. Oh, call it one an "a quarter !”” 
“‘Is that same as one quarter an’ another 
quarter? Then I’]l take half of the 
roses, if you please,’’ eagerly. 

Poor Elizabeth! It was not the 
same. The flower man explained a 
little impatiently. 

The extremity grew worse. But 
Elizabeth, remembering mama, tried 

> again. Perhaps quarter as many 
roses as she was old — 

‘*How much is quarter of—of it?’’ 
she trembled. The flower man must 
have been in the big arithmetic, too, 
for he answered instantly that it 


would be seventy-two cents, straight | 
| times eight cents apiece was forty-eight! 


—no discount on small lots. And two quarters 
were only fifty cents; that was in the little 
arithmetic. Elizabeth reached up for her money. 
‘*Good morning—I mean good ni—I mean 
good afternoon !’’ she said, rather unsteadily. 
The little round sob stayed on in her throat. 
It was queer that it should be something in 
| Bobs’ big arithmetic that should make her 
| swallow it in the end. Bobs always studied 
his big arithmetic right after the children’s 


| early tea, and Elizabeth usually sat at the table 


| with him and played quietly or drew pictures. 
To-night it was pictures. 
**T don’t see the good of knowing what the 
square root of things is!’’ Bobs broke out. 
‘‘Why, Bobs!’’ Mother looked up from her 
sewing. 
‘Well, I mama. You look 


don’t, honest, 










knowing that the 


What’s the good of 
square root of thirty-six is six ?’’ 
Elizabeth’s sore little mind was all full of 


here. 


thirty-six. She caught at Bobs’ words. Then 
in her sudden excitement she swallowed once 

for all the little round sob. A great enlighten- 

ment flooded her mind. 

‘Oh, I know—I know! I know the good of 
square root !’’ she cried, joyously ; then, in hasty 
care for her secret, she clapped both brown little 
hands over her mouth. Not another word would 
she say. 

The square root of thirty-six was six. Eliza- 
beth was six. She was the square root of 
mama! She would get six roses, one for each 
of her years, for mama’s birthday to-morrow. 
Oh, she would—she would! She had learned 
the six table in the little arithmetic, and six 
She 
would go down to the flower man’s before break- 
fast. Oh, to think that Bobs, in the big arith- 
metic, did not know the good of square root! 

The rest of the evening Elizabeth sat and 
smiled to herself. She did not dare to speak to 


}any one for fear she should say roses or birth- 


day or flower man. 

The only thing she dared to say to mother 
was ‘‘Good night!’’ and even that sounded 
dangerously rosy. 

The next day a long box was handed to 
mother. It contained six beautiful roses and a 
little white card. The card, in big, clear, print- 
ing letters, said: 


TO MY VERRY BEST MOTHER 
FROM 
HER LITTLE SQUAIR ROOT, 


THE LAND OF “I FORGOT.” 


BY MARY MORRISON. 


_— Trit-trot was a poor little 
slave 
In the land of “I forgot.” 
He ran and he ran the livelong day, 
Did little Trit-i-ty Trot, 
Who lived with his mama just 
over the way, 
In the land of “I forgot.” 
It was “ Where is my hat and 
where is my cap, 
And where is my brand-new ball, 
And where is my bat and my 
catching-glove ? 
| cannot find them at all.” 
And he hunted and looked up- 
stairs and down, 
In kitchen, chamber and hall. 





The hat was found in the top of 
a tree, 
By the side of a tattered kite. 
The cap was left in old Blackie’s 
nest, 
When he gathered the eggs at night. 
The hat was wet and the cap was torn, 
And both were a sorry sight. 


The ball and the bat and the 
catching-glove 
Were down in the pasture lot, 
And the slate and sponge and 
strap and books 
Had hidden under the cot. 
For this is the way things lose 
themselves 


In the land of “I forgot.” 
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JUICY FRUITS. 


hat the juicy fruits are a 
valuable item in our diet is 

by no means a new idea, It 
has long been known that the 
salts which they contain are 
useful to the tissues, while the 
indigestible fiber is in many 
eases an excellent preventive 
of constipation. It is a salu- 
tary irritant to the intestines, 
But these benefits of fruit- 
eating do not stand alone. There are other 
equally important effects. 

Much of the iron which we take in with our food 
is not assimilated because of its insolubility. This 
is of little consequence when the blood is up to 
par, but in anemic people it is a serious matter. 
The organic fruit acids combined with the iron of 
the more solid foods form salts. These are known 
as malates, citrates, and so on. They are acted 
upon by the digestive juices which are far down in 
the intestines, and here the iron becomes soluble 
and non-irritating. 

Many of the common fruits also contain fer- 
ments which are most useful in digestion. They 
act on the coagulated albumen of egg and of fresh 
meat. 

A simple experiment will show this property 
in strawberries. On the bottom of a glass dish 
put a double layer of thinly sliced fresh ripe 
strawberries. Next put a layer of thinly sliced 
coagulated egg albumen, completing the sandwich 
by a duplicate layer of the strawberries. At 
summer heat, after eight hours, the albumen is 
slowly digested, as has been proved by expert 
chemical tests. 

Ripe cherries act in the same way. The action 
of orange juice which is kept perfectly free from 
the rind also has a slight digestive effect on 
coagulated egg albumen. 

In comparing the action of pear juice and apple 
juice, it is found that pear juice has a more 
powerful digestive action than apple juice. 

Fruits are better when ripe and fresh. The 
ferments are destroyed by prolonged high temper- 
ature. It must not be thought, however, that 
baking and stewing fruit entirely destroys its 
digestive ferments. To do this completely the 
heat must be very prolonged. A good test of 
the digestive power of the fruit is the presence or 
absence of its original flavor. If by cooking the 
fruit all of its flavor be lost, one may say that 
the ferment has been entirely destroyed. 

Juicy fruits are most beneficial when eaten at 
the end of the chief meal of the day. To this 
statement there are some exceptions. Bananas 
have little digestive action. They may be eaten 
with any meal. Bananas are as much a food asa 
fruit. When the stomach can tolerate them, 
stewed figs or apples may be eaten before break- 
fast. They are advised for their laxative effects. 
Half a dozen stewed prunes will often have the 
same effect when eaten half an hour before 
breakfast. Twice as many, if eaten with the meal 
or after it, may be without effect. 

Care should be taken not to eat many fruits on 
an empty stomach, for they frequently cause 
acidity. Grapes rank high in this category, and 
should be eaten at the end of the heaviest meal. 
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“DEBBY” OR ‘ DAN’L.” 


hin Merrow will win it, of course,” Norley 

people told each other, when they heard of 

the prize for declamation that old Colonel Dalling 

had offered. . “Phin’s a natural-born orator. Don’t 

you remember how he did ‘Horatius at the Bridge’ 
down to the academy exercises?” 

But Phineas did not win. He began promisingly, 
in a resonant voice, his eyes fixed upon the pic- 
ture of Daniel Webster which hung opposite him 
on the wall of the assembly hall, and he went on 
swimmingly until he was nearly half-way through 
his selection, which was Webster’s “Reply to 
Hayne.” Then he glanced aside, paused, wavered, 
stuck, went back, stuck again hopelessly, and 
made an ignominious retreat from the platform. 

When his surprised and disappointed friends 
attempted the next day to condole with him, how- 
ever, they found him in an unexpectedly cheerful 
frame of mind. 

“?*T was this way,” 
round the circle. 
thinking Dan’l Webster, jest Dan’l Webster and 
nothing else. And ’s long’s I kep’ on thinking 
Dan’l, and talkin’ Dan’l, and lookin’ acrost at 
Dan’l, 1 was all right. Yes, sir, I was all right, and 
I'd ha’ won that prize! But right in the middle I 


he explained, beaming frankly 


| expected to dine at once.’ 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





somehow glanced down a second at the aujince, 
and there sat Debby Dalling in a pink bunnit, 
looking like a posy, an’ I’ll be jiggered if Dan’l 
didn’t go clean out o’ my mind. Yes, sir, he 
did! 

“You'd ha’ thought he wouldn’t be one to quit 
his grip ’s quick ’s all that, but he did. Jes’ backed 
right down an’ out, an’ left me there on the plat- 
form, high an’ dry, an’ no idee in creation what he | | 
replied to Hayne, or what he was replying about, 
or how | come to care a snap about either of ’em, | 
anyway. 

“Lem Sanderson’s a good fellow, an’ they say 
he did the ‘Light Brigade’ jine,—I wasn’t listening, 
—and I’m glad he got the prize, and so’s Debby. 

“She was kind o’ disapp’inted, though, till I 
explained ’twas a question betwixt forgettin’ 
Dan’l an’ the prize, or her an’ a pink bunnit; an’ 
then she owned up she’d ruther I’d forget Dan’l.” 
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IMPROVED THE SHINING HOUR. 


forage said Mrs. Marchmont, ruefully, “1 
wish people wouldn’t apologize for their 
children’s misdeeds, but would spend the time 
spanking the children.” 


“You hush with feeling,” returned the good 
woWiy shusband. “What’s the trouble?” 

“ > returned Mrs, Marchmont, “right after 
preaktast this morning Mrs. Sniffen came in with 
one of my very best tulips in her hand. As nearly 
as I can remember, this is what she said: 

“*Q Mrs. Marchmont! I’m so ashamed of my 
little Edward that I don’t know what to do. He 
came right into your yard and picked this per- 
fectly lovely tulip, and I left him on your horse- 
block and came right in to apologize. I’ve told 
him time and again that he mustn’t ick flowers 
out of other people’s gardens, but he’s always 
—s it. I don’t know what you’ll think of him. 
He isn’t a bad child, but he does love to pick 
flowers. And your tulip-bed is always so pretty 
that it seems just a shame to pick even a single 
blossom. I know how much you think of it and | 
how much time and money it takes to have a pretty | 
garden.’ That’s the way she talked.” 

“T don’t see,” returned Mr. Marchmont, “that 
there was anything out of the way about t hat.” 

“There wasn’t,”’ returned the owner of the hm 1 
bed, aay. “But while his mother was apo 
zing for that one blossom Edward picked mT ¢ e 
rest.” 
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NO AVAILABLE INFORMATION. 


he editor of the Morning Thunderbolt, who was 
writing an article on the evil effects of the 
excessive use of tobacco, needed a little more 
information. Turning to his assistant, a new man 
on the paper, he said: 


“Mr. Griffith, I wish you would find out all you 

can about angina pectoris and let me know as 
soon as possible 

Mr. Griffith left the room with alacrity. 
gone fifteen or twenty minutes, an 
returned his face wore a worried look. 

ell, you’ve been long enough about it,” said | 

the editor. *“‘What have you learned?’ 

“Well,” answered the assistant, “I’ve looked 
in the cit directory, and there’s no such name as 
Angina Pectoris in it; I’ve searched all through 
the office library, and there’s no biography of 
Angina Pectoris; I’ve inquired of everybody in 
the building, and nobody ever heard of any such 

rson. Are you sure you’ve got her name right, 

r. Martin?” 


He was 
“when he 
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NEEDED MORE TIME. 











ee and Hilda, two Scandinavian sisters, 
worked for Mrs. Walker. Neither, by her- 
self, was a complete cook, but the sum total of | 
the combination resulted in about one highly | 
satisfactory maid of all work. 

Hannah had lived in America for two years, but 
Hilda was new, green, and exceedingly slow. Yet 
whatever Hilda finally managed to accomplish 

was done with such beautiful thoroughness that 
Mrs. Walker was convinced that the girl was well 
worth the patience it took to train her. Hannah, 
however, was less forbearing, and_ sometimes 
found it necessary to apologize for Hilda’s blun- 


ers. 
h = one occasion Hilda had boiled the eggs too 
are 
“It is because she vor alvays too slow,” ex- 
plained conscientious Hannah, converting the 
eggs into salad. “She hov alvays take Heelda 
ten minutes to boil hers eggs t’ree minutes.” 
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ROOM FOR ONLY HALF. 


| Sawer Buffalo to Albany the parlor-car was 
occupied by one solitary passenger, and that 
one happened to be travelling on a pass. The 
outlook for tips seemed most unpromising, and 
the countenance of the porter, at all times a per- 
son of decidedly solemn mien, became positively 
funereal as station after station failed to yield 
additional parlor-car passengers. 

In Syracuse the train stopped thirty minutes for 
dinner, As the grave, dignified porter made the 
prescribed announcement, his eye rested sadly on 
the pr occupant of his ear. 

“Owi ng to the limited space at the lunch- 
counter,” said he, “only half of the passengers am 





* © 
HIS LITTLE JOKE. 


na Western railroad there is a brakeman who 

has lost the forefinger of his right hand. The 
wonderful works of nature along the road, says 
the Denver News, keep the brakeman busy an- 
swering the passengers’ questions. 


One day, after the brakeman had been pointing 
out the window and explaining the scenery, one 
of the passengers whispered to the conductor, 
“Conductor, can_ you tell me how that brakeman 
lost his finger r? He seems to be a very nice fellow. 
It seems a pity he should be crippled.” 

“That’s just it,ma’am. He isa good fellow. He 
is so obliging that he just wore his finger off point- 
ing out the scenery along the line.” 





TRANSLATED. 


| 
® © | 
| 


| 6 abi » a View of in ¢ 
“To begin with, I was full up | — nts for Infants” is a sign in a clothing | 


store in Boston. A Western visitor, seeing | 

it, stopped in amazement. 
“What does that mean?” he asked his better- 

acquainted fellow Westerner. | 

“That?” said the other. “Oh, that is Boston | 

dialect for kids’ duds.” 





CUTICUKA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors when 
All Else Fails. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the sealp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[ Adv. 
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Our New Fall Style 
Book & Samples FREE 


to any woman who is in- 
terested in knowing what 4 

will be fashionable in y) 
New York this Fall. 


The Style Book is the 
most completely illus- 
trated fashion_publica- 
tion issued. It shows 
over 100 of the newest 
styles, and tells you 
what ,to wear on every 
e send you 


















THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLETIN Sos ae cee eer Y. 


STAMPS 100 ali different genuine Mexico, 
sre. Is., Persia, Chi na» f 

Uru ba, ete. with A Alban, only C. 
1000. rr ea 3 Mixed, 2¢ 20c. 1000 Hinges, be. 

Pye wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 

.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t. Louis,Mo. 
Operators Needed 

Our school opdereed — 


TELEGRAP officials W.U.Te 


Railroads. Total cost, tuition, Sease, room, AT 
| son. he redness. Home ot also. Catalog free: 
STITUTE, May 8t ARAISO, INDIANA 


ASTMAN pects: 


where to take your Business Course, 
write to Eastman, the “best business ¢ college 
in America.” It’ will save much time and 
many dollars to know what Eastman can do 
for you that the ordinary business school 
cannot. 
of Complete Commercial Course. Address, 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
or 119 W. 125th St., New York, N.Y. 


WORTH 


Cushion Sole Shoes 


Cure foot burning, erspiration, and 
other ft foot irritation. They’re dry 














shoes. They rest the feet all the 

time. ‘our dealer for them. 

Uf he ey | ‘on cond & us ing name 
ask for Booklet 


406E Washington 








LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL, 






Price 25c. 
and 35c. 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easil 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket- handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting- -goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from = direct, enclose price to ~~ we 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 


Secures positions for all graduates | 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Ine. \¢ 








Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 





| from our Style Book and 





— from our stock 
of over 450 varieties ‘of 
the new Fall fabrics. 


WE HAVE 
OVER 600 EXPERT 
S AND 


Make your selections 


Samapees, follow our 
simple instructions for 
taking measurements at 
home, and in a week or 
ten days you will receive 
your garment 

our order and guaranteed 

fit you. 


ment, return it after exami- 
nation and we will promptly 
refund your money. 

We have fitted over 
450,000 women by mail. 
That is why we know 
we can fit you. 


Fall Suits $6 to $95 


MADE TO ORDER 

Visiting Costumes - - 
Tailor - Made Suits - - 
New Fall Skirts - - - 







$6.00 to 820 
$7.50 to #25 
$3.50 to 15 


Fall and Winter Coats $6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats - 8.75 to #20 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


= ong y pars of of the United States 
We Send Free ¢ Book of New York 


Fashions, showing the atest st ay and containing our 
opyrig! measurement chart; also a large assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail OrdersOnly. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


or Agent ‘s Wanted 


town :-4 ane ay exhibit sam ple 
BS er! a 
1906 Models $10 to 7 


, hm ©6with Coaster-Brakes and 7 to $ j2 
‘) 1904 & 1905 Models $7 
| (ie allof best makes to $14 
fh Second-H 


i Hi 

\\, od Makes and 

", 

= ia deserted rat 

_ Toesesy Clearing Sale. 

We = pon Aperoval without a cent 
pa; e freight and allow 

N DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Tinos, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc. 
a usual prices. Do a a till 
our catalogs. Write at 
4D CYCLE CO., Dept. a Bi Chicago 















MEAD 





'HE delightful climax to an ocean bath or a 
sun bath, for it steals the sting from summer’s sun 


and ocean’s breezes. 


irritation all yield to it. 


Outdoor sports and living call for 
MENNEN’S, the proven toilet powder. 


Prickly heat, rash and 


The purity of MENNEN’S is never 


questioned. It means comfort to baby, charm to a lady’s toilet, 
and the final luxury to a gentleman’s shave. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (borated) Taloum— 
It has the scent of fresh-cut violets. 


FOR THE FURTHER PROTECTION OF OUR PATRONS, WE HAVE 
PERFECTED AN ABSOLUTELY NON-FILLABLE BOX WHICH WILL 
PREVENT SUBSTITUTION. BE SURE YOU GET THE ORIGINAL. 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 
Sample Free. Look for Face on the Box. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 SO Grange Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould 


or weeks Mr. Jennings had been promising 
F ‘ta dry time,’’ when he would take the | 

summer boarder for one of those drives on 
which she learned more of the history of Bur- 
ford, past and present, than she could acquire 
in any other way. 

At last the day came, and, as was customary 
on such occasions, the choice of direction was 
left to Mr. Jennings. Sometimes he debated, 
weighing the comparative advantages of different | 
roads and villages, but this day there was no | 
hesitation. 

*‘I’m going to take you to see a view,”’ said 
Mr. Jennings, as he gathered up the reins. 
‘*?Tis only about four miles from home, but a 
poor road, with loose stones, so we can’t hurry 
much. On the way I’d like to tell you a story, 
if agreeable to you.’’ 

The summer boarder smiled and settled her- 
self to listen, and Mr. Jeunings began at once, 
as if there were no time to lose: 

**Tt just proves—what I’m going to tell you 
does—that money isn’t always 
the most valuable legacy a 


jand another, 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





o’ that sort. He loved folks, Henry did, 
and got on with ’em always fust-rate, for 
he was real gentle, and yet sort of easy 
amused ; but he loved the top o’ Scrub Hill, 
and some way his eyes had a kind of clear 
look, as if he could see far off and wider 
than other folks. 

‘Well, when Henry died, everybody knew 
there wouldn’t be much of anything left, for 
he’d sold most all his land to live on, to one 
He’d just kept the old hill, that 
nobody wanted, anyway, except him, and the 
little old house. But he made the best will 
ever was made in this village, folks all admit. 

‘Tle had just eleven hundred dollars in 
money, and he left one hundred dollars of it to 


the minister, and one hundred apiece to the | 
eight boys that had lived with him, up to the | 


last one, and ‘two hundred to him for being 


there at the last and being thrown out of a job! 


suddenly. He’s a good, steady boy, and every- 
body was glad. 

** And this was the rest of the will: 

**“'To my nephews and their families I leave 
my loving remembrance and my books. The 
house in which I have lived for nearly seventy 
years, and the hill, called Scrub Hill, on which 
it is situated, I leave to the town of Burford, 
the key of the house to be kept by the town 


clerk, whoever he may be, and delivered by | 





man can leave, not by a good 
deal. I’ll put my moral fust, 
long as it’s bound to come 
somewhere. Then I won’t need 
to drive it home at the end. 

‘*Maybe you’ve taken notice 
of the bunch of houses those 
folks from Boston, Philadelphy 
and Hartford—three families of 
7em-—have built on the road 
out toward the Corners? I 
thought likely you had. Well, 
the fathers of those folks were 
three Burford boys, perhaps 
you’ ve heard,—I won’t bother 
you to answer, for I’d better 
get on with the story,—and 
when they died, each one of 
7em left something to their 
native town—something hand- 
some, as you might say. 

“Cyrus Lane —he was the 
oldest, the Boston one—left the 
money for the drinking-foun- 
tain; James, the second one, 
left it for the new engine and 
all fittings—he was the Phila- 
delphy one; and Lemu’|, that 
was the most prospered, from 
Hartford, he left a fund for 
the library that brings in five 
hundred dollars a year. 

‘Well, now, you’d say they’d 
done a heap of good, and ’twould appear so 
to folks that didn’t know Burford, but those | 
three bequests have made more strife than 
there’s been since the days when the Orthodox 
church was trying to settle on a pastor, forty | 
years back. I was nothing but a boy then, 
but I well recall the numb looks folks used to | 
give those they’d known all their days, and I’d 
hear my father and mother talk it over. Mother | 
coming from Connecticut and we living out o’ | 
the village so far, and father being pretty cau- 
tious, we were never right in the pudding-dish | 
really. 

“The drinking-fountain put a stop to all | 
friendly goings on betwixt the Romneys and 
the Campbells, for the Romneys thought it | 
ought to go down at the cross-roads and the 
Campbells said it must be where ’tis now, and | 
they carried the day some way. Then James’s 
fire-engine made no end o’ trouble between the 
Wilsons and the Grahams and the Potters. I 
couldn’t begin to tell you just how ’twas, only 
John Graham and Luke Potter both wanted to be 
app’ inted chief, and ’Lias Wilson got the place. | 

“‘And when you come to the library and 
Lemu’l’s gift, why, most o’ the stiff-necks I’ve 
p’inted out to you from time to time started 
with that fund. Some said it ought to be used 
for running expenses, some for classics, some 
for history and fiction, some for repairs, and 
some for a janitor and entertainments. Lemu’l 
died three years ago, and that’s been long 
enough to mix up the Greens and Hotechkisses 
and Nashes and Lamsons and Hacketts and 
Ponds and Browns so none of ’em felt right 
toward any o’ the others, and most of ’em didn’t 
even speak when they met—not till within the 
last three months. 

‘Then what happened? Why, Henry Lane’s 
legacy came—that’s what happened. Henry | 
was the only one o’ the sons that had stayed at 
home. He never married, for somebody else | 
zot his girl when he was a young man—that’s | 
what my father always said. Henry looked | 
after the old folks as long as they lived, and 
then he stayed on-by himself, up there at the | 
top o’ Serub Hill. He always had some boy | 
from the village come to help out with the | 
work and then go home nights—one boy after | 
another, as they outgrew the work. His 
brothers’ folks used to invite him down to their 
houses summers, but he never stayed overnight, | 
they said; used to ththk he would, and then | 
et restless toward dark and put for home. 








“Tle wasn’t a hermit, understand, or anything | And as we mounted up the old road the breeze | few accidents. 








STR TA es a 


“WHEN IT 
CAME TO 
SUPPER. 

EVERYBODY'D 
BROUGHT A 

BASKET.” 


him at any time to responsi- 

ble parties who may wish to 

inspect the view from the 
‘=a. windows of the house. 

***The only condition at- 

taching to this legacy to the 

town of Burford is that at least one town 

pienic shall be held each spring on Serub Hill, 

the date to be set by the selectmen, whoever 

they may be.’ 
‘**Folks looked at each other when that will 


| was read out after the church funeral, now I 
Serub Hill was a great place for | 
picnics twenty-five years ago, when some of us | 


tell you! 


were twenty-five years spryer than we are 
now. ’T was a custom to take your family and 
go up there and see the sunset, and the moonrise, 
maybe, and sing a few songs, all together, and eat 
whatever you had in your baskets, and go home. 


blew soft and fresh, and seemed to me it blew 
nonsense out 0’ some 0’ the heads and thoughts 
of old times into ’em. 

‘*Fust thing I heard Luke Potter call out to 
*Lias Wilson, that was just ahead of him, 
‘Look out, ’Lias! Don’t graze too near the 
edge, same as you did the fust time you brought 
your wife up here!’ Then IL heard ’ Lias call 
something back, and his wife laughed; and 
then Mis’ Potter called out something to her, 
and the carriages sort o’ closed up together, 
and the talk went on steady. 

‘“‘When we got up to the top,—Tom Nash 
| had put down the bars and called way down 
| the line to Will Green not to forget to put ’em 
up,—the women-folks got out and hunted up 
the best place to sit, while we men hitched. I 
saw Nat Hotchkiss talking to Ed Pond, re- 
minding him how he once hitched to a sapling 
when he was courting his present wife, and 
pretty soon folks saw the horse stepping off, 
tree and all! 

“Dick Lamson had the key of the house,— 
he was town clerk,—and he unlocked, and folks 
straggled in as they pleased. Some of the 
women cried a little, same as they generally 
do when they feel real peaceful, and I saw | 
Mis’ Campbell pass an extry handkerchief she 
happened to have over to Mis’ Romney, who’d 
come off without, and tell her to ‘keep it and | 
return it when convenient.’ 

“Of course neither mother nor I appeared 
to see these things. It seemed best not to notice, 
but I guess we didn’t miss much. When it 
came to supper, everybody’d brought a basket 
except the Ponds, and I guess from the invita- 
tions they had they could have eaten five suppers | 
apiece if they’d been so minded. Some lent 
napkins to others, and some spoons. Mis’ 
Green’s raspberry layer cake went the rounds, 
and so did Mis’ Potter’s doughnuts. She was | 
giving a lecture on them to all hands before sup- | 
per was over, and getting praise by the mouthful. 

“*The young folks were all mixed up, being | 
lively, and never having seen much use in the | 
quarrels, anyway. There were combinations | 
formed up on the hill that day that seem likely 
to continue right on through life, and the min- 
ister’s liable to get double the money Henry left 
him, from the effects o’ that fust picnic. 

‘When the moon began to rise,—’twas just 
before the full,—the young folks strayed off to 
get better views of the villages and ponds and 
so on,—mostly by twos they went,—and pretty 
soon we older ones moved up a little closer. 
Then all of a sudden Dick Lamson began to 
hum, ‘Believe me, if all those endearing —’ 

‘There was a general clearing of throats, 
and on the second round we all broke out. The 
| words were missing here and there, but the tune 
was all right. Then we struck into ‘Music in 
the air,’ and others followed. The young folks 





strayed back gradual, —on the edges, —and joined | | 


in. When we’d sung about all we knew, we 
| sat still for much as a minute, and then we got 
up, for it had begun to be a mite chilly. 

***T wish Henry could know about this | 
picnic,’ said Dick Lamson, in a sort of regret- | 
| ful tone. And then Tom Nash gave him a good 
slap right between the shoulders, and let his 
hand stay there. 

“Why, Dick,’ said he, and I guess ’twas 
ten years since he’d used the old boy name, ‘of 
course Henry knows all about this pienie—knew 
it before he died.’ 

** And now if you’ll hold the reins a minute, 
I’ll get out and let down the bars, ma’am, for 
here we are at the foot of Scrub Hill.’’ 





‘*All us older ones remembered it, and the | 


young ones had heard it talked of. The last 
real picnic was when the old Lanes—father 


}and mother of the four sons—were in their last 


year. The next year they died, within a week 
of each other, about picnic-time, so we didn’t 
go. The year after a few folks went, but 
they said it didn’t seem just the same. Any- 
way, after that it dwindled to nothing. 
years nobody thought of going to Scrub Hill, 
unless to see Henry for something special. 
We were all getting older and busier and—you 
know how such things happen. 

**The next Saturday after Henry’s will was 
read—he died on a Monday—was one 0’ those 
May days when it seems a waste o’ time to 
stay under cover; walls sort o’ fret you, and 
Saturday is more of a free day than some others, 
anyway. 

**Mother looked at me along about two in the 
afternoon, and she said, ‘’T would be pretty, 
looking off from Scrub Hill, now wouldn’t it, 
father? Is there any sign of rain?’ 

** ‘Sakes, nol’ [ told her. ‘Come, you get a 
basket ready and take some extry wrappings 
for yourself and little Lucey, and I’ll harness 
while you’re doing it.’ 

‘We turned out on to the road just before 
half past two, and when we got to the cross- 
roads we saw there was a perfect procession of 
carriages and wagons, some ahead of us, some 
behind, and some about to join on—Romneys, 
Campbells, Grahams, Potters, Wilsons, Nashes, 
Greens, Hotchkisses, Hacketts, Lamsons, 
Ponds and Griggses—there they all were, and 
more beside. 

“Some way, the day being so pleasant and 
all knowing we were bound for the same place, 
some heads were nodded and words spoken 
before folks remembered they weren’t friendly 
—and then ’twas too late to take ’em back. 


In five | 
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BORNEO BIRD’S-NESTS. 


he edible bird’s-nests of Borneo are consid- 

ered a great delicacy by Chinese gormands. 
When collected at the proper time and in good 
| condition they look like white gelatin. In 
‘** Among the Headhunters’’ the author de- 
scribes the dangerous process of collecting these 
nests. 


At least three hundred feet above us, in the 
caves on the seashore, where the swallows 
nest, we saw frail bamboo staging dotted about 
here and there, and from many parts of the 
roof pliable bamboo ladders were hanging from 
firmly fixed pegs of wood. How the first ones 
got up there the natives did not seem able to 
explain, but the present ones are hammered in 
in the most hideously dangerous and impossible 
way for any one, except those who have been 
trained to it, as the Budulupes, from babyhood. 

A man climbs up one of these swinging lad- 
ders, carrying with him a very long rattan, and 
when he has marked ont any place especially 
rich in nests, he fixes this rattan by a peg into 








| Water Supply trl 


Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 









No elevated tank 
to freeze or 


leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 





Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE PD. 

Let our Engineers figure out your needa, 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
| #43 South Market St., Boston. 
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In 
Summer 


when 
the 


Appetite 
Fails 


SI 


a. Dried Beef 


There is nothing so palatable 
or delicious for Breakfast or 


Luncheon as 
‘Acme’ *: Beef 
ice 
cme ;.., pee 

None but the highest grade of 
beef used—prepared by a process 
peculiarly our own that retains 
all the natural juices of the meat 
and sliced in large thin slices un- 
equaled in tenderness or flavor. 














the limestone roof close to the ladder, and then, 
trusting his entire weight to that one peg, he | 
swings off into space in the direction of any 
nests he particularly wants. Higher and higher 
he swings himself, till he comes within reach 
of any projection or crevice in the limestone 
roof; and then, holding tight to it, he takes 
another peg and hammers in another rattan, so 
making another center from which to swing. 

Think of the danger! Three hundred feet 
above the ground, a man lying on the air, 
hanging on to a little projection of rock, and at 
the same time hammering in a peg on the 
strength of which his and the other collectors’ 
lives are to depend, and his own life at the 
moment, and his only way back to safety en- 
tirely dependent on a rattan which he holds 
| between his feet! And yet he smokes happily 
while he is hovering between life and death as 
if it were nothing. 

The collectors are careful to renew yearly all 
their ropes and ladders, and they have very 








Packed in 15, 25 and 30c. Jars. 


Erery Jar Warranted 
Receipt Book FREE. 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 
Boston. New York. 
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“Landseer’” 


(BOY’S WATCH) 


“Jewel” 


(GIRL’S WATCH) 


AARARA RA ARAAAARARA LG! 
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E have a limited supply of 
these two Watches left over 
from former Offers. While 

they last we offer them at over 50 
per cent. from our regular prices. 
They are rare bargains. 


The “Landseer” for boys and the 
a. ” for girls are the best low-priced 

atches we oa been able to find. 

They are both made alike except in 
size, style and pattern of case. 

They have duplex movements, jewel- 
pivoted balance wheels, hard white enamel 
dial plates, and are stem-winding and 
stem-setting. The cases are nickeled silver 
with snap joints. 

Regular price of the ‘‘Land- 

seer’’ or “‘ Jewel’’ $3.50 

each. While they last we 
will sell them for $1.50 each, 
post - paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS 
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Dear Madam :— 


Did you know that you could buy from your regular 
meat dealer the very nicest kind of boiled ham, all ready for the table? Ham 
that has been cooked just as carefully, and that is just as appetizing, as 
though it had been prepared under your own supervision. This ham is 


Squire’s Boiled Ham 


and it is most convenient for lunch or supper on a hot day, when cooking 
is a burden and hot meats are undesirable. For picnics, too, this meat is 
just the thing, as it makes most delicious sandwiches. 

Each ham is from choice selected stock, is perfectly cooked, and is double 
wrapped in air-tight, germ-proof parchment paper. Our name is on every 
package. Your dealer will sell you a single slice or a whole ham. Don’t fail to 
try Squire’s Boiled Ham. Yours truly, 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 





P. S.— Every part of our immense establishment at East Cambridge is 
open for inspection at all times, and has been for years. It is clean in every 
nook and corner, and we would be glad to have you come and see it. A 
guide is waiting to show you around. 2. Ss. & CO. 
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Stickney & Poor’s Mustard. 
They have learned by experi- 
ence that whether wanting 
spices or mustard it pays to 
get Stickney & Poor’s, the kind 
that is always pure and strong. 
Your sandwiches and meats, 
hot or cold, will have a whole- 
some relish if seasoned with 
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VANILLA ICE CREAM. 


If properly made and flavored with pure Vanilla, there is nothing more 

debcines or more healthful. ere le are made ill eating ice cream, as 
frequently occurs, the fact comes out that the cream was 
flavored with some compound Vanilla, made of chemicals and 
containing no Vanilla at all. REMEMBER THAT 


BAKER’S VANILLA 


COMPLIES WITH ALL FOOD LAWS and is best for every 
aii purpose where Vanilla is used. 


Any Grocer Can Furnish 
BAKER’S 
& You Insist. 
BAKER 
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ITALIAN HERSOM’S 


Sapone | Best Soap 


The Best 
Washing Powder. 








A Fine 
Borax Soap. 


WILL NOT INJURE GOOD FOR: THE 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY AND 
FABRIC NOR ALSO GOOD 
“SMART” THE FOR HOUSE- 
HANDS. CLEANING. 
HANDSOME SPLENDID FOR 
PIECE OF GLASS- MECHANICS, 
WARE—IN VARIETY METAL-WORKERS 
OF NEW DESIGNS— AND MASONS. 


IN EVERY PACKAGE. 
Sold by Grocers. Manufactured by 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., - - New Bedford, Mass. 


5 cts. Per Bar. 











Each Morsel a Surprise 


Smooth, rich cream, refreshing fruits, fine 
selected nuts, velvety caramels, luxurious 
oriental nougat, and many other 
surprises hide beneath the thick, 
rich chocolate coat of 


SWEETS 


The realization of the ideal chocolate. The Seal of Necco 
Sweets is on each box of Lenox Chocolates and also on 499 other 
kinds of candies. This seal is your guide in buying confectionery 
—look for it and you will be sure of getting the best. You will 
find it on simple Tablets and Wafers—Chocolates and Bon Bons. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, Boston, Mass. 














RUMFORD 


| 
THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


































ute Man 


OWADAYS every grocer is a “Minute” man—a 
dispenser of ‘‘ Minute ” food specialties. 











Minute Tapioca. 
Better in every way than the old tapiocas. No 
soaking, never soggy, gummy nor lumpy ; always rich, 
light, delicious. nough to make one pint sent for 4c. 


Minute Gelatine. 
Easily prepared, dissolves instantly. No bother. 
One envelope makes one pint; full package (four en- 
velopes) makes ¥4 gallon. Full ‘package, post-paid, 1 2c. 


Minute Gelatine Flavored. 


This is plain Minute Gelatine with flavorings added 
(seven different flavors). To prepare, dissolve con- 
tents of package in pint of water and set to 
\ cool. Pull package, post-paid, 10c. 


STANDARD FOODS FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 
Buy of your grocer, if he has them; if not, 
<“ Mention his name and we will 
end you a Minute Cook Book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F. Orange, Mass 
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AlasKa Ice Cream 
FREEZER. 


HIS FREEZER is one of the latest favorites to 

claim the attention of the progressive housewife. 

The secret of its quick freezing is in the dasher. 
This is a marvel of simplicity and efficiency. The . 
automatic wooden scraper takes the cream from the 
sides of the can and throws it toward the center, 
where the ‘‘mixing spoons’’ catch and beat it until the 
freezing is completed. Every part of the mixture is in 
constant motion, and the freezing is effected in an 
incredibly short time. The result of the freezing, 
both in time and quality, is a delightful surprise. 
The tubs are of selected northern pine, thoroughly 
kiln-dried and water-proof. The hoops are of gal- 
vanized iron, and guaranteed never to become loose 
or fall off. The cans are made of extra heavy, 
first quality American plate. Every metal part 
that comes in contact with the cream is coated with pure 
block tin. We Warrant Every Freezer to Give 
Perfect Satisfaction. 

Four-quart size given only to Companion subscribers for one 


mew subscription and $1.00 extra. Price $2.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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